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“ONCE MORE, RUPERT, MY LOVE, GOOD-BYR, AND HEAVEN BLESS YOU!’ SAID ESTELLA, 


WEALTH AND BEAUTY, | I chall never feel the dld energy, the old restless 
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CHAPTER I. 


“Ropgrt, old fellow, that woman has broken 
my heart, and yet—in spite of the misery she 
has brought upon me—TI cannot help loving her 
‘more every day of my life, You teli me to 
be a man and forget her, but you don’t know 
what it is to be hopelessly in love-—to feel that 
your life as well as your happiness is at the 
disposal of a wdipan. Forget her! Why I 
cov/d not do so nd@w were I to make the attempt, 
You may think mie a weak fool, but, sleeping 
or waking, her image is never absent from my 
tind, while no ray of hope comes to illumiue 
the darkness that her own words, eo lightly 
spoken, brought down upon me only a few 
months ago, It was horribly cruel to lead me 
op, to encourage my attevtions for awhile, only 
to‘ cast me off like a worn-out glove later on. 





ambition again, She has rob me of all 
that once made life precious, and so well 
worth living. She is a murderees, for she has 
stabbed me to the heart and killed my happi- 
ness; but the law does not recognise or punish 
such crimes as hers, since the victim continues 
to live.” 

And as Rupert Clitheroe gazed upon the 
bowed, nerveleas form, and the sadly altered face 
of the friend he loved so dearly, he mentally 
cursed the fair heartless woman who had stripped 
ail the glory and gladness from the young life, 
while a great longing to inflict come swift subtle 
punishment upon her in return for her pitiless 
conduch took possession of the usually cool, 
stoical man of the world. 

From the time wheu they had rowed, played 
cricket, and made some faint pretence of learning 
together at Eton, Rupert Clitheroe and Herbert, 
Lord Carruthers, had been firm frienda. 

Both at school and college this friendship had 
etood its ground, in apite of the remarks, either 
eatirical or jesting, that an intimacy so close and 
lasting had elicited from others. 

And indeed the two young men could hardly 





hope to escape remark, aince such a strange deep 
friendship—almost resembling that which once 
existed between David and Jonathan—iz seldom 
to be met with amung men, 

They never made any demonstration of good 
will, or strong affection. towards each other ; 
they had but few opinions in common, and they 
criticised each other's failings in a merciless 
manner, 

At the same time a thorough understanding 
existed between them, and their friendship was 
built on a firm rock of mutual respect and 
liking that would enable it to stand the pitiless 
wear-and-tear of years without fear of an over- 
throw. 

Herbert Carruthers, the last male ecion of a 
good old English family, had op his coming of 
age succeeded to a princely estate in Cumberland. 
Several reckless go-ahead ancestors had, between 
them, managed to impoverish the estate con- 
siderably in years gone by. 

Butit had been carefully oursed during the 
young lord's minority, and when he came into 
possession it yielded an income second to few 
others throughout the kingdom. 

He had much, very much, to make life worth 
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living, since nature had been almost as bountiful 
in her gifts to him as fortune. 

The fair, wavy hair that elustered carelesaly 
over his square white forehead, the dark blue 
eyes, and features faultless as thoee of a Greek 
god, that sing’ed him out for notice among less 
favoured mortals, in nowiee served to detract 
from the manliness.of his appearance, by..reason 
of their unusuaa) beauty. 

“T# your face is as fair as a woman's, I’m 
blest if you baven’t got a lion's strength!” o 
vanquished and professional boxer had once | 
remarked to him. And the remark did not | 
exceed the trulh, for Hertert Carruthers prided | 
limeelf on being a good athlete, deficient neither 
in “strength nor courage 

An@-to this man, with bie great wealth and 
personal beauty, had beeu granied the fatal gift 
of creative powes—the dreamy, sensitive poetic 
nature which, if it enables ite owner to perceive 
visions of wondrous beauty where other eyes are 
b'ind, yet exposes bim to the fiercest bigsts of 
pain and suffering that may sweep over his finely- 
wrought and gifted soul. 

Life had indeed been fil) of promise for | 
Herbert Carruthers until Evetella Raymond, the | 
acknowledged lUel/e aud beauty of the vaso, | 
had epessed his path 

Her piquant loveliness, graceful _woconven- 
tionality and etrangely fascinating manzer, 
had gseiged her an easy victim in young Lord 
Carruthers, 

He laviebed upon her all, the hoarded dove 
thatmo other woman hadi succeeded in winning: 
from him. 

She had filled bie life with fresh joy and glad- 
ness, and io retura he sought to phage every 
good gift that bed) fallen to his shayg at her 

al. vas 

paid marked attention to her mbenigrer they 
met ieaociely ; and Mste!la graciously entouraged 
his adyanecs, and, by so doing, filied his heart 
with hope 

Then be had put his fate boldly to the test | 
and proposec te the fdol of the hour, only to be 
vqjected with @ smile and a.blueh, and a few 
gently spoken worde of dismissal. 

Wate caver? a's : 

stella did not gare for him in that way, but | 
as a friend she should always value him. 

He could not accept bie disappointment as a | 
man with a less.sensitive nature or a less en- | 
during passion would have done. | 
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It had pierced him to the heart, and paralysed 
all hie energies for the time being. 

Life no longer possessed avy active interest 
for him, He ieft town and went back to i 
estate, to lead the quiet life of a country gentle- 
ins, 

Bat the light had vanished from his eye, the | 
gladness from his voice—while those who loved 
him dearly, who would gladiy have given their 

ves for him had the need arisen, could only look 
exdly on at the havoc & woman's fickle, heartlese 
conduct had wrought in his life. 

Rupert Clitheroe, home from Calcutta—where 
his regiment was etationed—on leave of absence, 
hed quickly detected the change in his friend's 
manner, Then, by dint of skilful questioning, 
he had contrived to extort a full explanation from | 
him. } 
He was intensely sorry for Herbert Carruthers, 

! 


nnd a feeling of anger gathered force in his 
breast as the reeult of Hetella Raymond's conduct 
roade itse|f visible in the young fellow’s altered | 
manner and gloomy uncertain moods, At the 
vata time he could not extend to hie friend the 
sympathy of a fellow-aufferer, for Rupert Clitheroe 
had never yet been in love, 

He admired lovely woman from a purely 
wathetic point of view ; and,ae a rule, they re- 
garded with favourable eyes the bronzed young 

fficer, with his Cark, handsome face and grave, 


courteous bea: But of love itself he knew 
absolutely nothing. 
“You cannot be serfous, Bertie, when you say 





thie uvlueky love affair bas ruined your life,” he 
replied, in answer to the other's paevionate words. | 
“You bave been hit very hard, I'll admit, but 
so have other:men, and they invariably get over 

it, Why, Teddy Jonguil, of oure, wae going to | 
put an end to his’ existenes whem a pretty pirl, | 


that he had. fallen over head and ears/in love | Norah; ‘tand although: Aunt Carrie would take 


} son's account of late had told seriously upom her. 


| tiled like the petal of a flower,” and a rosy 


} sadly. 


with, married a yellow old general with a large 
fortune and the liver complaint But he got 
over his trouble at last, and found that one 
woman doesn’t make a world, any more than 
one swallow makes ® summer. He’s married 
now..to a nice girl, who makes him a much } 
better wife than the first would have done. 
Some day, Bertie,.you. too will be able to look 
back upon this episode in your life and smile at 
it.” 

But even as he spoke Rupert Clitheroe felt 
instinctively that the wound his friend had 
received from a woman’s hand was a far more 
serious matter than light-Learted Tecdy Jonquil’s 
surface-seratch had been; one that would heal 
but slowly, if, indeed, it healed at all. 

: “ Toannot a her,” said sea lg Carruthers, 
abruptly, as he paced to and frothe lanye draw- 
ing-roorm with restless strides.: “I sometimes 
wish that I could do so, ince to think of her as 
smiling in the old gra “manner upen some 
other man, consenting to become his wife when 
she refused to be mine, is almost enough to drive 
me mad! Rw it may be but there 
are times when, J long: for P »and the 
emancipation ofdeath !” ‘ity 20 

“You must get allow such morbid ideas io 
get the mastery/over you,” said Rupert Clitheroe, 
reprovingly. “You have duties and responei- 
bilities, too, thab cow ought not to shirk, You 


me under her wing ib would seem heartless even 
to wish for plearure just now, wheu he is go ill 


and unhappy. But the’ dulness: is.-simply 
frightful! You will get tired of it in a day or 
two, Rupert, like everyone else who comes on a 
visit to the Castle. You will invent some 
important business that requires your immediate 
presence in town, and.then—more in gorrow than 
in anger—we thall witness your departure.” 
Rupert Clitheroe laughed at the girl's despair- 


ing peoet ‘ 

J] shall do ‘nothing of thé kind 1’ hé ‘said, 
decisively. ‘I want to rouse Bertie from the 
lethargy that has crept over him, and that will 
be a work of time, You will not get rid of me ao 
quickly as you imagine. But I wish that you 
could bave a few weeks in town, Noreh,” 

So do 1,” replied Norah, asively. “The 
happy people in town get the cream of every 
good thing, while we unfortunate creatures in 
the country have to pub up with the skim milk, 
I can’t even go to church on Sunday, Rupert, 
without being ware that the farmer's daughters, 
instead of listening to the sermon, are studying 
my attire withia view to matching it, and later 
on in the-week I meet them gorgeously attired 
in an, exaggerated version of my own dress or 
bonnet,” : 

"You represenb Pari to t hese country dameels, 
Norab,” said her'eompanion, with an irrepressible 


are the only malerepresentative of the Carruthers | etoile ; “and. you.can hardly wonder that, io 


family, remember 5 and itvis the great wish of 
Lady Carruthers’ beart ‘that you should marry, 
and that your sons:showld perpetuate ‘the good 
old name.” , 

My poor mothet !” remarked Herbert Carru- 
thers, with a ead swile, ‘* It pains me fe destroy 
all her atpbitious projects ; but there: 


a matter of business nipped the young officer's 
wish ia the bud, 

Left to himself he weudered ont into the 
flower-scented gardens to join Lady Carruthers 
and her daughters, who were giving some 
directions to the Seotch gardener, 

Lady Carruthers was a tall, white-haired, 
handsome woman, with a commanding, albeit 
kindly, manner. ‘Timeand care had but 
few wrinkles upon her smooth brow, although 
the anxiety and sorrow she hat andergone on her 


It was, indeed, the great wish of her life that 
her only son should marry well, and have children 
to succeed him. 

She would have welcomed a well-borp daughter- 
in-law, even had she been poor, and have given 
up her own position ae mistress of Castle Car- 
ruthers in favour of the bride with graceful 
willingness, 

But her plans had been scattered to the four 
winds by Estella Raymond, and she could only 
look on belplessly to see her son suffer. 

I{ Lady Carruthers hited Estella the feeling 
under the circumstances was a very pardonable one, 

Norah Carruthers was a fair, pretty girl, with 
eloquent blue eyes, @ smull piquant nose, “ tip- 


mouth, round which a mischievous smile seemed 
always to linger. 

“What do you think of Herbert!” she in- , 
quired, as she walked by Rupert's side in and 
oub among the fragrant beds. of leaf and bloom, 
while Lady Carruthers stayed behind to finish 
giving her instructions to the ever, “Ie he 
likely te forget that woman, and to come back to 
his old self by degrees, Rupert ?”’ 

“T can hardly tell,” Rupert replied, rather 
“Time cum, and does, work wonders, 
Norah; bub he takes this unlucky love affair of 
his very much to heart, and'a nature so sensitive 
is slow to forget... It muet be very dull work for 
you to be down here at present,” he continued, 
compastionately. ‘! You ought to be in: town, 
now thai the season is coming on.” 

“Mamma won'’n leave) poor Bertie,” . said 


their anxiety fo become acquainted with ‘atyle’ 
in its moet recent form, they should select you 
a¢ a model, yaince well-dressed girle are seldom 
to be mét ‘with in the neighbourhood of Castle 
Carruthers,” 

“Tons jlangh, sir!" she replied, severely. 


mo help 4" Is ie simply dreadful to be kept here in durance 


for it. Ds@hall never marry, unless. Estella |-vile month after movth.. I shall mot be able to 
Raymond ¢hnsenis to be my wife.”. bear it math longer, I’m certain! I've got o 
“ Confound Estella Raymond!” growled /bieycle down from town, and there's eome fun 
Rupert Clitheroe, “She has bewitched you! | %6 be gob from fiding it about the lanes and 
| I wish—-—~” through the village, in order to astonish the 
But the announcement that Lord Carrather’s | natives. It is the only relaxation that 1 can 
steward wished to see him for a few minutes on | boast of. Leb us talk about something elee now,” 


she continued, quickly ; ‘| for mamma is. comin, 
to join us, and | don’t wish her to think that 
am pining away, and wasting my sweetness on 
the desert air. She has trouble enoughto bear 
already |” ; 

Rupert Clitheroe stayed at Castle Carruthers 
for nearly a month, At the end of that time he 
left. the frienda avho had weleomed him so gladly 
in order to spend a portion of his leave of absence 
in London. His intention regarding Herbert 
Carruthers had, much to his disappointment, 
proved a complete failure, 

Instead of recovering from the lethargy, the 
helpless icdiflerence to every previous object of 
interest contained in his life, when in the society 
of his friend, the young poet became clearly more 
reserved and unapproachable, No hand, however 
strong and friendly, could lift the thick veil of 
sorrow and restless longing tbat hung over him, 
no amount of affection could heal the ravages 
made by love, 





CHAPTER II. 


On the morning after Rupert Clitheroe’s 
arrival in town he found a dainty little note, 
written on scented paper, awaiting him when he 
came down to what must be described as a very 
late breakfast, : 

The note came from his cousin, Mra...Sinclair, 
the only relative that the solitary man. could 
boast of possessing. 

Mrs. Eindlair'se husband was a well-known 
London physician, who, in his secret heart, fully 
expected to receive the honour of knighthood ere 
long, in grateful recognition of the assistance he 
hed rendered for many years past, to suffering 
and fashionable humavity. They slways gav° 
Rupert & warm welcome to their house, whenever 
he happened to be in town; and Mrs, Sinclair's 
note, which took a somewhat indignant and 
injured tone, ran as follows :-~ vs 


"Duar Rupert,— ' q 
" Although you-have notthonght proper 





to inform me of your arrival in town Lam awere 
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of the ‘same, thaaks to Major Legnox, who saw 


you at the Club last night, Perhaps after having 
spent nearly a.month with your friends, the 
Carruthers, you will ba able to pass a few days 
with a relation. Why you should have decided 
to go to the Langham instead of coming to ua as 
usual I. cannot imagine, Should you care to 
alter your plans we bave aroom at your disposal ; 
and we dine at seven to-night, in order to get 
things in readiness for the ball, at which you 
may like to be present, unless you have lost your 
old pemhant for dancing, or wish to, avoid us 
altogether, 
* Your affectionate cousin, 
"Eorice Srvciar,” 


* Perhaps I have not treated them very well 
this time,” he reflected, with a momentary twinge 
of conscience, as he erumpled the angry pink note 
upin bis hand. “They have always been kind 
to me; and Eunice is the only relation still 
remaining to prove that I am not quite alone in 
the world. The worst of staying with the 
Sinclairs is that they. live in sueh a perpetual 
whirl of society ; and here, in my own rooms, [ 
can amuse myself after my own sweet will. I 
must Jeave them though, and take up my quarters 
with Eunice to-night, or there will be no eud of 
arow. The ball will be an agreeable dissipation, 
coming after the long dull time spent ab Castle 
Carruthers with poor Bertie.’ 

So Captain Clitherce’s lu was duly 
removed from the Langham to his cousin’s house 
in Kensington Gore; and his arrival wae 
announced to that lady as she sat in the smaller 
drawing-room, resting herself @ little before the 
real bard work of the nigh, vig., the ball, should 
commence, 

Mrs. Sinclair ‘was a tall aid rather pretty 
woman, bordering upon thirty, Both in her 
dress aud surroundings she affeeted the mathetic, 
somewhat to Rupert Clitherde’s amusement, 
since, althoagh he was a lover of beauty he cared 
little for the craze of the day, and gave it credit 
for idealizivug ugliness far more often than any- 
thing else. 

Mrs. Sinclair was dressed in long clinging 
robes of creamy white, gathered full beneath 
her breast, and falling in graceful folds around 
her well-developed figure. 

Her brown hair was twisted into a thick coil 
and fastened high up on her head with a silver 
srrow, while serpent: bracelets, wrought in silver, 
clasped her wrists, and’ a great fragrant white 
lily was fastened at her throat. 

The walls of Mrs. Sinclair's rooms were hung 
with sage-green velvet wrought with lilies and 
sunflowers, while a subdued ‘light came in 
through the exquisitely painted windows, 

Low-seated antique chairs of dark oak, with 
griffins and quaint designs carved upon them, 
stood about in various directions ; atabuettes of 
rare beauty gleamed from their chon pedestals, 
and flowering plants, arranged, in artistic clus. 
ter, filled the air with their faint, sweet frag- 
rance, 

“ How brown you ere, Rupert 1” Mrs. Sin- 
clair Soaphaias, tea? she had reprimanded her 
cousin. for bis tardy arrival, and received his 
laughing. apology in return, “The climate of 
Tudia haa not. done you much harm as yet, if 
appearances are to be relied upon, Don’t you 
fiud the time dreadfuliy long when you are out 
there with your regiment ’” 

“Ob, we mansge to: extract some joy from 
existence, even in India,” he replied lightly. 
‘Thanks to picnics, balls, and an occasional 
tiger-hunt,, we contrive to kill time, who. will 
one day turn the tables by killing us, Life in 
Todia is. not without ite peculiar pleasures, 
Bunice.” |. i 

“Lamglad to hear-that you get something 
to amuse you out there,” said My's. Sinclair, look- 
ing critically.at Rupert Clitherce.as she spoke, 
and und to admit that, although there 
was no @ethetio about. him, he was an un- 
commonly handsome man, ‘Ave your. particular 
friends, the Carruthers, ®omjng up to town, this 
seaeon, Rupert }” cy Sey Retey 


“F think uot,” he carelestly > “ they 


year, instead of plunging into a yortex of town 
5 mee 
| “How very, tame!” Mrs. Sinclair exclaimed 
with a slight shrug of her shapely well-rounded 
shoulders. “T heard a rumour not long ago to 
the effect that Lord Carruthers had proposed to 
Mias Raymond, only to mect with a refusal. Do 
ou know if there is really any foundation 


" People y keep their love affairs to 
themselves,” he replied, with an air of provoking 
indifference. Not for world» would Rupert 
Clitheroe have. disclored hia friend's love affair, 
with all its unfortunate results, to. this inquisi- 
tive woman. “ Herbert Carruthers would not 
be likely to reveal such a delicate matter to me, 
or any other man living.” 

“Well, at any rate, he paid the most marked 
attentions to her last season,” continued Mrs. 
Sinclair, “and he left town in a very abrupt 
manner before it was over. Doubtiess, he fell a 
victim to Miss Reymond’s numerous attractions, 
The knowledge that, other men haya shared the 
same fate may serve, in a measure, to console him 
for his own defeat.” 

** According to all accounts Miss Raymond 
must be a modern Circe, luring. men on to 
destruction,” Rupert replied with a sudden 
frown. 

“No one can deny that she is a very lovely 
girl,” said Mrs. Sinclair, calmly. “She is quite 
the rage again thie season. There are the 
‘Raymond bonnet’ and the ‘ Raymond mantle’; 
and people are d ted when they can only 
secure her for one of their receptions, she is 20 
much in reqnest. But you will be able to ‘inter- 
view’ her on your own account, to-night, Rupert, 
since she is really coming to my ball,”’ 

"TY am glad of it,” he rejoined, with an angry 
sparkle in his clear, dark eyes the while. “What 
are the antecedents of this idol of society, Eunice / 
Are you acquainted with them ’” 

“Ob, yes, there is no mystery connected with 
them,” said Mrs. Sinclair, “She is an orphan, 
brought up by an indulgent aunt and uncle to 
consider herself the centre of the universe, 
round which everything else must revolve. She 
bas a large fortune of her own, and, on this 
account, she can afford to be more independent 
than the majority of women, and less anxious to 
make a good match without loss of time. I ex- 
pect she will aim at a title when she does consent 
to marry one of her numerous admirers, See, 
here is Edward!" she continued with « smile. 
“ He is coming to weleome the wanderer home 

in.” : 

Ae Mrs. Sinclain uttered these words her hus- 
band, a short, stout man, with a plain, clever 
face, and a frank, “ jolly-good- fellow ” sort of air 
about him, entered the room. 

The greetings and explanations that followed 
his arrival served to fiil up the short space of 
time still intervening before dinner was announ- 
ced, and Rupert heard no further particulars 
respecting the popular Miss Raymond from 
his cousin that night, 
Lights were gleaming, soft music waa being 
played, ard a sound of subdued talk and laughter 
floated throvgh Mrs. Sinclair’s crowded rooms 
four hours later on, but Miss Raymond had not 
arrived, 
Rupert Clitheroe was fast losing all patience, 
when, after a tedious interval of waiting, her 
name was announced by the tall footman, and 
Estella Raymond entered the ball-room with the 
uiet grace and perfeet ease of manner under the 
fre of many eyes that always distinguished her. 

Rupert Clitheroe looking intently at her, and 
deudéaler tutieing the richly-dreseed lady who ac- 
companied her, was obliged to admit to himself, 
in spite of the preconceived dislike he entertained 
towards her, that she was by far the loveliest 
woman he had ever chauced to behold. 

Eetelia Raymond was barely twenty, and yet 
her tall, siender form had all the rounded grace 


crisp, short waves round the well-formed. eara 
and firm, white throat, added to the rare piquant 
beauty that singled her out for special notige, even 
when other lovely women were present. 

Dressed in robes of pale fleecy blue, with 
carelessly-twined wreaths of starry jasmine for 
her only ornament, Estella Raymond looked 

saing fair ax she swept gracefully into Mrs. 
Binclatt’s crowded ball-room ; fair enough to win 
admiration, not altogether unmingled with envy, 
from those present, slways excepting one solitary 
individual. 

That individual was Rupert Clitheroe, 

Her wonderful dazzling beauty failed to pro- 
duce a favourable impression upon hit. 

He recognized and acknowledged its existence, 
and yet he bated her for the heartless conduct, 
the cold, selfish indifference to pain in others, 
which had allowed ber to blight the life and 
ruin the happiness of his dearest friend without 
@ pang of remorse. 

At the same time he was conscious of a longiag 
to‘become better acquainted with the popular 
beauty, and to gain some insight into her real 
character, 

“ Eunice, 1 want you to introduce me to Miss 
Raymond,” he ssid presently, when he had 
managed, with much tact, to get within speaking 
distance of his cousin. “If I don’t cut iz without 
loss of time those fellows who are hovering 


Mrs, Sinclair willingly complied with hia re- 
queat, and Estella Raymond found herself in the 
act of being introduced to a tall, oronzed officer 
with a dark, handsome fave, and keen, critical eyea 
that met hers with a glance that contained no 
admiration ; only something thatiooked etrangely 
like enmity, a quiet malice veiled under the usual 
courteous bearing of ageutlernan. towards a lady. 

* And so you are Captain Clitheroe?” she re- 
woarked, pleasantly, as Rupert wrote his name 
down on her tablet for the next waltz. ‘ You 
hardly seem like a stranger, I have heard of you 
ao frequently from Mrs, Sinclair. Your gallant 
conduct during the Indian Mutiny made quite a 
hero of you, although the terrible event itself has 
become a thing of the past,” 

‘*T wae but-a ‘griff’ thon,” he replied, coldly ; 
“and as I only aid my duty, in common with 
many others, | cannot lay claim to any special 
distinction,” 

“ True valour is siways modest,” Estella Ray- 
mond remarked, with a slight musical Jaugh ; 
“aud you form uo exception wo the general rule, 
Captain Clitheroe, Have you been long in town, 
or is this your first appearance upon the social 
boards since your return to Eag'and?’’ 

"T only arrived, yesterday,” he replied ;.‘and 
my cousin, Mra. Sinclair, insisted upon my being 
present at the ball as a prelude to the other dis- 
sipations I shall have to take part in now that I 
am home again for awhile, I game to Enagland 
nearly a month ago; but I have been spentivg 
my time, until yesterday, at Castle Carruthers,” 

“Castle Carruthers!” she repeated, quickly. 
“Tg Lord Carruthera in town at the presenv 
moment, ther?” 

“No; I think he is goiog for.a long cruise in 
his yacht, the Snrow/lake,” replied, Rupert Clithe-. 
roe, quietly, “ We shall not see anything of him 
in town this reason.” 

* What do you think of his poems!”. she 
inquired, with an air of placid interest, ‘‘ The 
critics have praised them up to the skies, and de- 
dlare bim to be the founder of-a new school,” 

* Herbert Carruthers’ poems are full of. power 
and sweetness,” he replied, gravely; ‘they are 
worthy of the noble mind that created them.” 

“You are among his admirers, then?” she re- 
marke?, with a emile. } 

“ Herbert Carruthers is my dearest friend,’ ha 


| rejoined, somewhat haughtily; ,‘‘and no. one, 


enjoying the privilege of intimate acquainianc: 
with him could fail vo like and respect him atthe 
same time, Such a noble, sensitive, gifted nature 
must needs awaken the best and highest qualities 





and symmetrical beauty of perfect womanhood, 

Her eyes were large, dark, and limpid, with | 
long, curving lashes, and @ gleam in their shining | 
depths as of starlight reflected in etill watera. | 
Her complexion was» perfect in its creamy | 
pallor, while ber goldeu hair, cut close to her | 





are going to lead wholesome country lives this 


small, proudly-carried head, and clustering in | 


and the affection of others, always supposing them. 
to possess such desirable attributes,” 

She glanced al him for amomentas he uttered 
theee words, with a timid, conscious .look in her 
dark eyes, that drooped involuntarily beneath his 
answering gaze, Then the music commenced, 


around her won't leave a single dance unclaimed,” | 
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and the waltz she had so graciously accorded to 
him brought the conversation to an end, much 
Lo her relief. 

Rupert Clitheroe made no effort to secure 
Estella for his partner again that night. But he 
watched her keenly from a distance, with ever- 
increasing wonder and interest. 

She did not appear to exercise any of the wiles 
aud graces of an accomplished coquette ; she waa 
impartially bewitching and g'acioug ia manner to 
the men who surrounded her, accepting their 
homage in the calmest possible manner as an ordi- 
nary thing to which she was well accustomed. 

She was eagerly sought for as a partner ; and 
yet she gave more than one dance tu an elderly 
ineligible, out of sheer kindness. 

“She is no ordinary coquette,” thought Rupert 
Clitheroe. “Herbert Carruthers would hardly 
have allowed himself to fall in love with a woman 
of that kind. She does not boast of her victims, 
as‘an Indian chief boasts of the ecalps he has 
taken. But sche Is none the less dangerous by 
reason of this distinction. She accepts homage 
and admiration unconsciously, as a Dower sucks in 
the dew and the sunlight ; and the absence of ap 
studied attempt to please only adds to the fasci- 
nation she is capable of exerting over the majority 
of men, My poor Bertie, it will be a hard matter 
to rescue you from the toils of this beautiful 
Circe |” 

And Estella Raymond, on her way home from 
Mrs. Sinclair's bali, found her thoughts constantly 
upon the bronzed, handsome young officcer, whose 
bearing towards her had been so reserved and dis- 
tant ; #o free from the admiration and the homage 
that she loved. 

“Why should J care to remember him!” she 
exclaimed, pettishly, as she nestled back among 
the cushions of the carriage. ‘ He was formal 
and indifferent ; he did not even ask for a second 
dance. I wonder if Herbert Carruthers has 
made @ confident of him, and, if so, what he 
thinks of me} At avy rate, his opinion cannot 
affect me much, and I shall do my best to forget 
his existence,” 

And then, with all a woman’s inconsistency, 
her thoughts, after a brief interval, returned 
Rupert Clitheroe, as she sat opposite to her 
sleeping companion. 


to 


CHAPTER IIL. 


Ropert CLITREROE and Estella Rayroond were 
fated to become far more intimate with each 
other, and to meet very frequently in society 
after the introduction that bad taken place 
between them at Mrs. Sinclair's ball. 

Ab garden-parties, morning concerts, private 
theatricals, the opera and the race-course, Kupert 
Clitheroe found himeelf from time to time by 
the side of the reigning beauty, who, let it be 
said to her credit, never allowed the word “ pro- 
fessions) '’ to be attached to her name. 

He seized every possible opportunity for 
obtaining a better insight into her real character; 
he longed to ascertain beyond the shadow of a 
doubt if Kstella Raymond was really the heart- 
less being, the fair, pitilees Circe, that her con- 
duct towards his friend might weil justify him 
in deeming her. 

Rupert Clitheroe was a keen student of humaa 
nature, but this woman's capricious and strangely 
complex dieposition perplexed him sorely. 

She seemed to accept adulation and homage 
freely from all quarters, without, however, 
making any apparent effect to gain them. 

Tt was pleasant to her to be admired, and she 
could afford to be kindly and gracious to all her 
admirers, although by so doing she created hopee 
and longings that she had neither the desire nor 
the intention to satisfy. 

When admiration exceeded a certain limit, and 
etraightway transformed itee!f into love, she was 
perfectly callous to the psin inflicted by means 
of a sweetly-worded refusal on men who, in more 
than one instance, had loved her not wisely but 
too well, 

“Is she altogether selfish and heartless, I 
wonder !” he said to himeelf on the eualit dusty 
Cup Day at Epsom, where he had been recog- 
nized and promptly taken possession of by a gay 











party of men and fashicuable well-dressed women 
among whom Estella Kaymond shone supreme 
in a toilet that was considered a masterpiece. 

Those ecb lips of hers had just uttered a 
cynical jesting remark respecting a young 
Frenchman—as mere lad—who had been shot to 
the heart a few days before in a duel, which he 
had insisted upon fighting in order to avenge 
some real or fancied insult that had been offered 
to the woman he loved—the woman he had once 
fondly hoped to’make his wife. 

Most people had a word of pity to bestow 
upon the dead boy, and Estella’s unsympa- 
thetic cynical remark seemed strangely out of 
place, 

Rupert Clitheroe was about to answer his own 
question with a decided negative when « gaunt, 
famished-looking woman came to the carriage 
door and asked for alme. 

The others, engaged in watching the horses 
then sweeping past, took no heed of her; bub 
Estelle Raymond leaned forward and placed a 
gold coin in the thin grimy hand outstretched to 
receive it, while Rupert Clitheroe’s keen eyes did 
fail to notice the little incident. 

Later on, when lobster salad and Moselle were 
being freely discussed, a little cry from Ketella 
who eat next to him, attracted Rupert's atten- 
tion, 

“What is it?” he inquired quickly. 

“They have trampled on a dog,” she said, 
excitedly, “over there in the crowd. See how 
he limps, poor brute, and tries to drag himeelf 
away on ee legs. Oh, Captain Clitheroe, do 
save him or he will be trodden underfoot again | 
I cannot Lear to eee @ dog in pain.” 

It was the work of a moment for Rupert 
Clitherce to leave the carriage and rescue the 
unfortunate mongrel that was getting the worst 
of it in the dense swaying crowd outside. 
Estella’s white jewelled hands took the dog from 


| him, and, for the first time in his life, that 


injured animal knew what it was to repose upon 
suft cushions, and lunch of dainty morsels of 
cold chicken. 

“You are not altogether indifferent to paia 
and sufferivg then, Miss Raymond,” he remarked, 
with a sarcastic smile, “ You can pity a starving 
beggar or e wounded dog, although a broken 
heart seems to wake but little sympathy upon 
you { ” 

‘ Because I believe that broken hearts are 
quickly mended,” she replied, with a ripple of 
laughter in her voice. “ Oiherwise I fear that I 
should have a good deal to answer for. But you 
must bave a very bad opinion of me, Captain 
Clitheroe, if you imagine me to be incapable of 
sympathising with sufferiog when it takes other 
forms. ‘Sometimes I fancy that you entertain a 
profound dislike for me,” she continued, merrily. 
“You certainly regarded me in a very stern 
manner on the occasion of our firat meeting at 
Mrs, Sinclair’s ball. I felt positively afraid of 
you that night! The corsair himself could 
bardly have looked more grim !” 

“A dislike entertained towards you would, in 
the opiuion of most men, entitle me to a lifelong 
residence in a Maison de Sante,” he remarked, in 
the eame jesting vein. “If I ever wish to arouse 
your sympathies on my own behalf I shall get 
myself up as a broken-down showman, with a 
number of dogs in every siage of decrepitude, 
since you will not bestow pity or affection upon 
sufferers of another class, whose affliction comes 
— the more tragic heading of disappointed 
ove,” 

Rupert Clitheroe was sorely tried and perpiexed 
in his effurt to decipher the real character of the 
capricious lovely woman who had refused‘ to 
listen to bis friend’s wooing, athough for a time 
she had thoughtleesly allowed and encouraged 
his attentions, who laughed at the idea of broken 
hearts, and who could yet display ready compas- 
sion when the physical sufferings of a beggar or 
a dog were in question. 

But bad he possessed the power of reading 


| Estella Raymond’s secret thoughts he wou!d 


have been far more astonished and perplexed, 
For the first time in her life Estella knew the 

meaning of love—the passionate, all-absorbin 

love that comes bub once in a lifetime, an 





which, should it chance to be uprooted, can never 
flourish and bear leaf and bloseom again. 

And the man who had wrought this great 
change in her life, who had lifted the drooping 
boughe and raised the sleeping soul beneath 
them, had done it unconsciously, and knew 
nothing of the conquest he bad gained without 
so much as an effort or a wish. 

Estella Raymond would have found it difficult. 
to explain why she had fallen suddenly in love 
with Rupert Clitheroe, the only man of her 
acquaintance who had made no attempt to pro- 
duce a favourable impression ypon her, or to wir 
his way into her good graces, Perhape the very 
fact of bis indifference may have piqued her, and 
helped to arouse the love that she experienced 
for him. 

This love, with the deep, ban wrod». that 
accompanied it for a time, tended to en and 
iayprove her nature more than any other force 
that had ever awayed it. 

Her ambitious dreams and longings, the title 
and the princely establishment that had once 
figured eo largely in her ideas of marriage, gave | 
way now to @ less ambitious, but a far more 
tenderly and womanly ideal of two lives welded 
into one by the power of love, finding their 
deepest joy in thé mystical union of one soud 
with another—the union that neither rank nor 
riches can produce or destroy, : 

Rupert Clitheroe was not a vain man, and it 
did not occur to him to think when Estella 
smiled graciously upon him, and allowed him to 
scrawl his name down upon her programme for 
any number of dances, or to sit next to her at 
play or opera, that she was giving him uny special, 
encouragement, 

He had a great dislike for her—-at least he 
honestly believed that he bad—and thie real or 
supposed dislike helped to increase his blindness 
to the true state of affairs. 

His cousin, the wsthetic Mre. Sinclair, was the 
first to open his eyes, and let a flood of light in 
upon his astonished soul. 

* Rupert,” ehe began, solemnly, as they sat 
together in the drawing-room one evening after 
dinner—the doctor being absent on a professional 
vieit—"what do you think of Misi Raymond? 
You have known her long enough now to be able 
to form an opinion.” 

‘(She is a beautiful woman,” he replied, from 
the depths of the easy-chair in which he had 
installed himself; “but there is something 
in her manner that I don’t like. She reminde 
me of those sirens of old whose sweet voices. 
lured men to their death, and who used to 
exult over their victims when once they were 
fairly caught! Norah Carruthers is more to 
my taste than a stately beauty like Miss Ray- 
mond.” 

“Tam surprised at your want of good taste in 
preferring Norah Carruthers to Miss Raymond,’” 
said Mrs, Sinclair, reprovingly. “They differ 
just as a wild hedge flower differs from & lovely 
hothouse plant. Speaking seriously, Rapert, you 
cannot be ignorant of the reason that has induced 
Miss Raymond to become so intimate with us of 
late. Why, st one time I could hardly secure 
her for an occasional ball or dinner party ; now 
she accepts all my invitations, and takes cure that 
we are invited to her aunt’s house in return. You 
know the motive for her changed conduct as well 
as I do myself.” 

“Indeed, I don’t!” he said with a careless 
laugh. “You give me credit for more penetra- 
tion than I really possess, Eunice. I care so little 
ior Miss Raymond that her proceedings fail to 
interest me.” 

“Then you are a blind, ungrateful wretch, 
and you don’t deserve the good fortune that has 
fallen to your share!” related his cousin in o 
tone of vigorous indignation that had nothing 
wathetic about it. “ Rupert, that girl cares for 
you as she has never cared for any other mar 
before, I’m certain of it, for I’ve watched her 
keenly when you have been together lately, and 1 
know that you have only to propose to her in 
order to be accepted,” 

“ Eunice! you must be crazy to say such o 
thing !” he exclaimed, sitting bolt upright in bis 
great astonishment. “Is it likely that Miss 
Raymond, a beauty ac well as an heiress, would 
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allow herself to fall in love with a poor devil 
of an officer who has only his pay to depend 


upon } 

‘Ab any rate, there is method in my mad- 
ness,” Mrs, Sinclair replied with an air of calm 
triumph, “People cannot always decide with 
whom they are to fall in love, Rupert, since 
love is fond of assuming the imperative mood, 
and shaping its own course. Pro to her, 
and you will find my idea to pln 
correct,” 


“But I don’t even wish to propose to her,” 
he apo sharply, ‘I dislike her so much 
that, were I compelled to decide between Miss 
Raymond and your housemaid I should choose 
the latter.” 

“Then you are in love with another woman,” 
said Mra. Sinclair, dejectedly. “How cruelly 
unfortunate with sich a good match within 
reach {" 

“No, I am perfectly heart-whole, Eunice,” 
he replied, with a provoking amile. 

“In that case you cannot surely be in earnesd 
when qu speak so lightly of Miss Raymond’s 
decided predilection in your favour?” she con- 
tinued, earnestly, with renewed hope, “ Why, 
men belonging to the first families in the land 
have offered themselves to her, only to be refused. 
She is both rich and lovely, and yet you—a 
poor captain in a line regiment—can afford to 
let such a prize elip by when it is fairly within 
your grasp! If you don’t love her you might at 
least have an eye to your own Interests in making 
her your wife. People do not always marry for 
love ” 


» “Oh, Eunice, what a worldly-minded woman 
you are!” he exclaimed, with well-feigned 
horror, “JI shall tell Sinclair when he comes 
home that you have been trying to lead my inno- 
cent, unsuspecting steps astray. I certainly 
shall not be mean enough to marry » woman 
I dislike in order to avail myself of her money. 
I would sooner carve out my own fortune with 
my sword,” 

“Then you deserve to live and die a captain, 
since such ungrateful, unreasonable conduct 
ought not to go unpunished!” said Mra. Sin- 
clair, hotly, sweeping past him as she spoke 
= @ look of withering scorn on her fair 
ace, 

All her plans for her cousin’s welfare had 
been defeated by means of his inexplicable 
perversity, and she felt both astonished and 
angry at the unexpected result of her diplomatic 
venture, 

Left to himeel’, Rupert Clitheroe made his 
way to Dr. Sinclair’s smoking-room. Establish- 
ing himself at the open window with a cigar and 
a brandy-and-soda, he thought long and earnestly 
over the startling news that had just been im- 
parted to him. 

He mentally decided that he was neither 
pleased nor flattered by reason of the affection 
that such a lovely woman as Estella Raymond 
was supposed to entertain for bim. 

Mrs, Sinclair's words had made his heart 
beat quickly, and sent the blood coursing madly 
through his veins ; but then she had taken him 
by-surprise, and o little calm reflection would 
enable him to decide how to act for the best, 
since reason predominaied over almost every 
other force in his cool, well-balanced, intellectual 
nature, 

His dislike for Estella Raymond was deeply 
rooted, and he had even sworn to punish 7 
for the misery she had inflicted upon his dearest 
friend, should an opportunity for doing sq ever 
oceur, 

As he sat there in the dark, smoking and 
thinking, a plan of revenge, delicate, subtle and 
deadly, worked itself out in bis active mind. 

He would allow things to go on as they were 
for the present. He was far too honourable a 
man to simulate the love that he did not feel, 
but’ he would ctill continue to meet Estella 
Raymond from time to time in society, trustin 
to some chance word or look to reveal the 
state of things, and bring the hidden truth to 
the surface. 

Then, with the love that so many men had 
a in vain to win, and placed at his disposal, 
with reserve and concealment at an end between 





them, he would possess a weapon capable of in- 
flieting sharper and more exquisite pain than 
Estella bad ever inflicted upon his one treasured 
friend-— the friend whose wrong he must, in all 
consistency, endeavour to avenge. 

De. Sinclair’s return roused him at length from 
a reverie the reverse of pleasant. 

“This is rather dull work for you, old fellow,” 
said the cheery little man, as he lita cigar, “ It 
is seldom that we happen to be quite without an 
en ment of some kind,” 

“I have not found the time long,” Rupert 

lied, with an abstracted air, “I have been 
thinking, Sinclair.” 

“Thinking, eh!” replied the doctor, who 
dearly loved a joke ab someone else’s expense : 
“that is a most unusual occupation for one 
belonging to your profession to indulge in, isn’t 
it, Rupert ? It’s too much to expect from a map 
that he should think and ight as well. Now I'm 
willing to bet ten to one thab the subject of your 
meditation was a woman.” 

Rupert could not deny the soft impeachment. 

‘The next surmise is that you are in love, and 
that we shall have a wedding on our hands by- 
aud-by,” continued the Doctor, with a sly twinkle 
in hie small, dark eyeer, “ That will just please 
Eunice. Women love to arrange somebody elsa’s 
wedding when they know that their own is a 
settled affair,” 

“Do you imagine that a man’s thoughts about 
&@ woman must always be more or less connected 
with love?” inquired Rupert Clitheroe, quietly. 

“Well, no, not always, my dear boy—not 
always,” replied the little man, briskly. “ For 
instance, how many different shades of feeling, 
ranging from passionate devotion to deepest 
hatred, are contained between those feminine 
North Poles, or man’s first love and his mother-in- 
law ? But at your age, Rupert, when meditations 
respecting the fair sex occupy the masculine mind, 
love generally comes uppermost.” 


a 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tar London season had passed its meridian 
and was elowly drawing to a close, amid a whir! 
of gaiety that seemed only to increase as the time 
in which it could yet be enjoyed grew shorter, 
People were beginning to think of the séaside, the 
moors, or the breezy mountaing, and to make their 
plans for leaving town as soon after Goodwood 
as possible, 

The season had been an unusually brilliant 
one, and Belgravian mammas were in many 
instances able to congratulate themselves on 
having obtained the much-desired part: for the 
pretty daughter who formed the stock-in-trade 
of their matrimonial market, thus enab!ing them 
te rest on their oars for a while, free from 
anxiety, since the angling for gold fish had been 
so successful. 

The seasou had also held many fresh triumphs 
for Estella Raymond. It had brought her several 
good offers, She was etill the reigning beauty, 
since no rival capable of throwing her rare love- 
liness into the shade had come forward ; and yet, 
in spite of these advantages, the end of the season 
found her feeling restless, diseatisfied aud un- 


appy. 

Her path had, until lately, been strewn with 
rose leaves ; no desire had been left ungratified, 
no joy untasted. She had accepted the good 
things of life as they came to her, and enjoyed 
them to the full; while such grim spectres as 
sorrow and disappointment were neve: allowed to 
find their way into the cloudless, smiling Eden of 
her existence, 

But since she had become aware of her growing 
love for Rupert Clitheroe a great deal of the 
careless, unreflecting enjoyment had died out of 
her life, 

Love, sweet-voiced, light-footed, beautiful love, 
frequently brings some very ugly companions with 
him, such as avxiety, suspense, and even jealousy 
itself; and Estella Raymond was already begin- 
ning to acknowledge tae undeniable truth con- 
tained in this statement, thanks to the sharp 
teaching of personal experience. 

Others had flattered and praised her, others 


~ 
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had eagerly sought her «ur, and accepted the 
least encouragemend she deigned to offer them 
with gratitude, 

Men with both fortune and title at their dis- 
posal had endeayonred to win her in marriage, 


only to meet with a decided refusal, But the: 


one man who—~had he come forward lke the rest 
—-would have met with a gracious reception from 
the capricious beauty, kept coldly aloof from her, 
and allowed no word of luve tw ero«s his lips, 

It was mortifying to FEstella’s pride, as 
well as being painful to her heart, to think that. 
Rupert Clitheroe, the man te whom she was pas- 
sionately in love, should remain insensibie to the 
slight, bud evident marks of approval aud favour 
that she had from time to time bi stowed upon 
him, 

Not for one moment, however, did she imagine 
that he had perceived theee favourable symptoms 
—these delicate hints thar he was not really an 
object of indifference to her, and coldly disre- 
garded them, owing to a wano of love for the fair 
giver. 

She was too much accustomed to look upon 
herself as the centre around which other things: 
and people naturally revolved, too deeply blinded 
by the incense of flattery and adulation to enter- 
tain such a far-fetched icea as this. 

Rupert Clithoros, she told herself, was reserved 
and diffident. His poverty rendered him proud, 
and fearful of putting his fate to the test. 

She had but to make her meaning a little 
plainer in order to bring bim to her feet, full of 
gratitude for the bewildering happiness, the 
immense favour, which she had conferred upow 


m. 

But the season was fast drawing to a close, 
and no understanding had taken place between 
them, 

In the course of a few weeka both would leave 
town, and circumstances might combine to keep 
them apart for years, since Rupert Clitheroe was 
ovly home on leave, and he bad more than once 
alluded to the time when he must rejoin his 
regimen i. 

A sharp stab of mingled fear and sorrow 
pierced Estella’s heart ss she contemplated the 
idea of. drifting hopeles:!y away from the man 
she loved without the explanation, the mutual 
avowal of love which she so ardently desired and 
longed for, 

And Rupert Clitheroe, meeting her so fre. 
quently in society, could not fail to remark the 


womanly softnvess, the subdued and almost pensive 


manner, that served to add a fresh charm to her 
rare, piquant loveliness. 

There were times when—-perceiving this change 
in her for the better——his resolution well-nigh 
failed him, and he told himself that she was but 
a woman, and, on that account, he must act deal 
too harshly with her. 

His old dislike for Estella Raymond was losing, 
its keen edge, and becoming a blunt weapon, 
incapable of striking a deadly blow. 

But Norah Carruthers’s sad little letters, 
coming acon after these weak momente, were the 
unconscious means of making him despixe him 
self, for the inclination in the direction of 
mercy and forbearance that sometimes over- 
came him when in Estelia Raymond's preeence. 

Herbert was no better, Norah informed her 
brother’s friend from time to time. They had 
persuaded him to go abroad ; but the seme air of 
listless despondency clung to him wherever they 
went, and hia health was fast breakivg up, owing 
to the quietly-borne, but constant mental 
suffering that oppressed him, and which he made 
not the slightest effort to shake off 

When Rupert Clitheroe read these letters he 
told hinaself that forgiveness is sometimes only 
the product of a shallow mind and a short 
memory-—that he woulc be playing the traitor to 
his friend were he to eutertain any gentle 
thoughts of the beavtifui woman whe had 
injured him so deeply. 

He met Estella one night, quite at the end of 
the season, at a crowded bali. Lady Miifieure, 
the hostess, always reserved something xood for 
the extreme end, as a kind of set-piece when the 
ordinary fireworks were over. é 

The music, the refreshments, the decorations 
were known to be of the bect ; and no matter 
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how warm the weather chanced .io be, she 
seldum received any refasals 

Rupert Clitheroe, after daaciug with Misa 
Raymond, led her into the cool, pleasant cou- 
servatory, with a etrange consciousness upon 
him as he did so that a crisis was close at 
hand, 

Estelia sank down tpon a velvet lounge, 
placed behind a thick bank of tropical plants, 
that scented the air with their rich sweet 
fragrance, and fanned herself with an air of 
relief, 

‘It is ao cool and quiet out here,” she 
remarked, lifting her dark liquid eyes to Rupert 
Clitheroe’s etern, troubled face, as she spoke. 
“Tam glad that the season, with its perpetual 
whirl of pleasure, will soon be over again for 
awhile, I doubt if we enjoy ourselves half as 
much as the mechanic, who has to eave up so long 
beforehand for his oue day’s outing, and who 
enbers into his brief space of pleasure so heartily 
when it comes,” 

“ You should not bring complaints against 
season that. has secured you so many fresh 
triumphs, Mise Raymond,” he replied, with a 
amile full of quiet meaning. 

Estella shrugged her pretty; well-rounded 
shoulders disdainfully, 

“You allude to the offers I have received, and 
the compliments that have been paid to me, 
Captain Clitheroe,” she said, frankly. “ attach 
bub little value to either. They do not compen- 
sate me for the fashionable treadmill upon which: 











{ have to spend a certain number of months every | 


year, in common with many other sufferers, [ 
am positively longing for fresh air, freedom, and 
mountain scenery.” 

“Aud yet @ queen loves to receive homage 
from all her subjects,” said Rupert Clitheroe, in 
a tone of covert earcasm, ‘You accept their 
horaage as a matter of course, itis true ; but you 
would not like ‘them to fail in their duty.’ 

“ Captain Clitheroe, I think you are very un- 
kind to me!" she exclaimed quickly, a brilliant 
flueh tinging the creawy pallor of her face as she 
spoke. “Do you suppose that any amount of 
social success can satinfy a woman's heart? It 
may please and gratify her for a time ;. but 
nothing short of love itseli can render her life 
really a happy one.” 

“ And yet, only a little while ago, you jeated 
at love, and pub ambition in the first place,” he 
reminded her, gravely. ‘“‘ Love, accordiig to your 
account, was only fit to wear the fool’s cap and 
bells.’ 

“ Fresh experiences may engender fresh opin- 
ions,” she rep! ied, with a little tremulous laugh, 
while her white bosom rose aud fell quickly under 
the iufluence of the intense agitation that 

eased her. ‘“‘If I have been a free thinker, 
re love is concerned, I am coming back to 
the orthodox belief again.” . 

“But you are a queen!” he said, coldly ; 
* and, although all may offer homage to a queen, 
few dare to speak to her of love,” 

**He who really feels it will dare, in spite of 
al) risks, to avow it!” she renarked, in atone of 
intense passionate meaning ; ‘“‘and he need fear 
no repulse, since when love meeta love the need 
for either conceal nent or suspense is af an end,” 

Rupert Clitheroe regarded ber aa she uttered 
these words with calm, questioning eyes. 

“Am I to infer from your worde that I am 
not altogether an object of indifference to you, 
Mise Raymond?” he inquired, after a brief 
pause, 

His frigid manner, and the absence of any real 
warmth and interest in his voice, were unnoticed 
by Estella. She only heard the question that 
served to fill her heart with such a tumult 
of joy aud gladness. 

" You bave never been an object of indiffer- 
ence to me,” she replied, slowly, with averted 
gisnce. ‘I have loved you from the time of our 
first meeting at Mra, Sinclair's bali.” 

iistella’s beautiful golden bead drooped as she 
uttered this coufeasion, while ber dark, liquid 
eye shone with the soft light of love and intense 
happiness, 

She was so near to him that Rupert Clitheroe 
could easily have gathered the fair, yielding form 
to his breast; but he stood apart, under the 


' 


| you, though," 





shadow of a gigantic, tropical plant, with a still 
deeper shadow falling over his bronzed, hand- 
some face, 

“Miss Raymond, what you have just said 
would be sufficient to fill: most men with delight wt 
he began, with dearly bought composure ; “ but 
[ have no desire to avail myself of the love that 
you are generous enough to entertain. for me, or 
to accept the encouragement contained in your 
words. I think it wi'! be best for us not to pur- 
sue the subject any further,” ‘7 

Estella Raymond glanced up at him with wide- 
open, startled eyes, 

Had he struck her she could scarcely have felt 
more astonished, 

* Captain Clitheroe, I do not understand !” 
she said, brokenly, with sa involuntary move- 
ment of her white hands. 

Must I pain you by puttiog my meaning 
into words a second time!” he replied, harshly. 
“TI cannot accept or reciprocate affection coraing 
from you, Miss Raymond, although I am abie to 
esteem if at its true value, since [ know what 
other men have endured in the vain effort to 
obtain it.” 

This time Estella could not fail to understand 
the full meaning of his words, while a feeling of 
unutterable shame and sudden anger took pos- 
aession of her as ashe did ao. 

More than one peer of the realm had proposed 
to her, only to be rejected. Now she herself 
had been calmly set aside by the only man that 
she bad permitted herself to love, and that man 
was but @ penniless officer, Could she, by any 


| chance, have fallen into « deeper abyss of pain 


and humiliation } she wondered, vaguely. 

“ft would only have been kind te inform me 
that you were uot free, that you were pledged to 
some other woman, a little sooner, before | had 
uttered words that I would give the world ‘o be 
able to recall,’ she said, passionately, 

“In that case I should have told you a false- 
hood,” he replied steadily ; “for [ have never 
loved any woman in the way you allude to.” 

“Then why permit me to say so much only to 
meet with a humiliating repulse }” she inquired, 
in a tone of quieb anguish that affected Rupert 
Clitheroe far more than a burst of passionate 
indignation would have done. ‘‘ Why have you 
treated me zo cruelly, Captain Clitheroe} You 
have not acted thus without a motive.” 

‘No, I have not been aimlessly cruel,” he re- 
plied, quietly, “ Am Ito blame if I have compelled 
you to suffer a little of the pain which you have 
so often inflicted upon others! Miss Raymond, 
have you already forgotten Lord Carruthers ¢” 

She started perceptibly atthis mention of a 
familiar name, and vainly gought to read Rupert 
Clitheroe’s megning from hie impassive face. 

“Why do you ask me thiy question?” she 
said, haughtily, * Lord Carrathers is nothing to 
me, Why should I keep him specially in remem- 
brance }’” 

“ You encouraged him with the hope that he 
might one day become far nearer and dearer to 
continued Rupert Clitheroe, 

Then, when you grew tired of him you threw 
him over and refueed to accept the love he was 
so eager to lavish upon you, You have robbed 
his life of all the glad promise it once contained ; 
you have made an old man-of him before hia 
time. Such heartless conduct must needs recoil 
upon yourself, sooner or later, and bring its 
own punishment.” 

A sudden gleam of intelligence fisshed from 
Katella’s dark eyes, 

You told me once that Lord Carruthers was 
your dearest friend,” she said, quickly. ‘* Have 
you taken upon yourself the task of avenging his 
wrougs, Captain Clitheroe ?” 

“T swore that I would do so should an oppor- 
tunity occur,” he replied, hoarsely. ‘* Heaven 
knows the task has been a bard one, but I could 
nob play the traitor to my friend by accepting 
the love which he sought for in vain, and which 
has brought hia well-nigh to the brink of the 
grave!” 

“You do not mean to say that he is dying t” 


| Estelle exclaimed, with a moan of terror in her 


voice. 
“ He is not likely to live long under the con 
stant pressure of a great sorrow,” continued het 





¢ fon. | “ Women’ cad cither trae or mar’ * 
the life of a seneitive gg lg Herbert Car- 
ruthers. They can help him to win a great 
name, or they can rob him of all ‘power and 
energy, and break the flute that might under the ‘ 
touch of a gentle hand have given music ‘so 
‘ piercing sweet’ to the world. You have come ° 
between Carruthers and the joy and the fame 
that might otherwise have -been his, “Gan you 
wonder, then, if I, his friend, feel béth ryt 
and sorrowful when I think of his waated life 
and happiness ?” + 

She made no reply, but sat there motionless, 
with bowed head, while the musio from the ball- 
room floated towards them in faint, far-off strains 
of exquisite sweetness. 

‘*1 must go back now,” she remarked, after 
awhile, rising from her ‘seat with the air of one 
but newly awakened from’ sleep, ““or my aant 
will begin to wonder at my long absence, Cap- 
tain Clitheroe, the resulé of this interview will, I 
presume, remain a secret between us," 

‘* Most decidedly,” was the reply. - “* The ques- 
tion was hardly necessary ‘or fair towards me, 
Miss Raymond,” 

“I know I can trusd to your sexise of honour,” 
she said, wearily, ae they réturned ‘to the ball- 
room, “If IT have. really’ inflicted’ pain and 
auffering on. Lord Carruthers -you have uot 
allowed him to remain upavenged,” 





CHAPTER V, 


For a man who bad gsined his pojvt, and been 
suocessful in wounding the heart and humiliating 
the proud spirit of the woman sgainst whom his 
enmity had. been. so direc Rupert 
Clitheros enjoyed bub a small share of satiafac- 
tion. 

Far from feeling either triumphant: or elated 
at the victory he had won over Estella Raymond | 
he was conecious of a feeling of intense remorse 
whenever his thoughts went back, as’ they so 
frequently did, to the scene that had taken ‘place 
in Lady Milfleur’s conservatory on the night of the 
grand bail, and in which Estella and himself had 
been the only actors—remorse not altogether 
unmixed with reproach, and vain, onate 
longing. 

He had spurned her timidly proffered love, 
and reproached her for the capricious, hye | 
conduct she had displayed towards his frien 
Lord Carruthers. But he had really done it 
less. from a feeling of hatred, a desite ‘for 
revenge, than in the desperate effort to temain 
trué to his first resolve; and consistent in conduc 
towards his friend at the same times) 0%.) 0! 

Constant intercourse with Estella Raymond, 
and a better insight into her character, ‘had 
done much to weaker the enmity, the» bitter 
dislike, that he bad once entertained for the 
lovely girl whose charms had produced:such a 
disastrous effect upon Lord Carruthers. Inch 
by inch he’ had steadily lost ground, until, when 
the moment for decisive action arrived, Rupert 
Clitheroe had been obliged to carry: out his 
preconceived plan of revenge with scareely spy 
of the active dislike; the louging: for ‘retaliation, 
that had prompted him in the firet instance. 

* Perhaps, after ali) I. should have shown 
more common sense had I left Carruthers: to 
fight bis ovwn battled,” he reflected, moodily, 
as he packed his portmanteau, and prepared 
for a speedy departure from London, which 
had suddenly grown hateful to him. ‘It is one 
thing to go toa fellow’s assistance when he is 
getting the worst of it in a school mill,.it’a quite 
another thing to interfere when he’s grown up 
and there is a woman in question, She can’t 
be altogether bad and self-centred, for 1 behaved 
like a brute to her in my effort not to play the 
traitor to Carruthers, snd she uttered .no word 
of reproach, she did not even give me so much 
as an avgry look. i wish from my soul that she 
had, -for, that case, I should hardly feel so 
conscience-stricken, or look upouw my own con- 
duct with such unmitigated disgust av I do at 
present, Bertie is a dear old fellow; and I would 
give my life for him should such a melodramatic 
event as the fact of his requiring it ever come 
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to pasa ; but friendship may sometimes require’ 
from us a sacrifice or an effort far more difficult 
to grant than life iteelf.” 

nd; 93 be wrestled with ihe things in his 
portman tean, allowing such d. ‘ous 
commodities as ink and matches to nestle in the 
folds of, his beet shirts, Estella maond’s pale, 
-rorrowful face, and. dark eyes gleaming with 
unshed tears, as he had last.seen them. on the 
night of the ball, eeemed to float. constantly, 
before him, adding, considerably to the con- 
fused, unpleasant, rem | atate of miad 
po Ww he was quite unable to free him- 
He had previously ascertained from his cousin, 
Mrs, Sinclair, that Mise Raymond .and her sunt 
had left town and gone abroad, without leaving 
any more definite address than “ Poste Restante, 
Venice,” betfind them. They would doubtless 
remain,.on the Cuntinent, travelling from place 
to place, for some months to come, and he would’ 
thus be spared the embarrassment: of another 
meeting with the woma he had virtually refiised 


to marry. 

But this reflection, oddly enovgh, give him 
more pain than pleasure Far from trying:to 
hasten his return to India in order ta put the 
ocean between them, he had managed to effect 
an exchange.with another officer, which would 
enable him to remain in Europe for nearly 
two yeara t» come. He could not account even 
to himself for this eudden change of mind, he 
only felt that afcer what had occurred a return 
to India would be like leaving the most important | 
chapter in his life in an unfinished aid waeatis- | 
factory condition, 

He completed his packing and started for the 
North of Sootland: on the next day, in company 
with Archie Campbell, a briefless young barrister, 
for whom pleasure ia any shape or form | 
possessed more charms than hard work. Camp- 
bell owned a tumble-down tower aud some acres 
of ground near Bendeary, in the heart of the 
North Highlands, .. The, tower could offer little 
more accommodation than the ruined residence 
of the ill-fated Master of Ravenswood itself, and 
its owner had no. Caleb Balderstone, ready and 
willing to tell white lies in order to save his 
master’s credit in the eyes of strangers. But he 
could at least offer some capital sport to his 
friends in town, and whenever he visited his 
paternal geres; as he jertingly called them, he 
seldom went alone, 

But Hupert Clitheroe’s keen love of sport hai 
suddenly deserted him just when it was most in 
request, aud lonely Dendeary, that possessed no 
other attraction, seemed. well-nigh hateful to 
him. He grumbled a. the weather, the gillies, 
and the general dulnese, uatil Archie Campbell, 
one of the best-natured fellows going, almost 
felt inclined to wish that he had selected a more 
cheerful companion to share his solitude, 

“I tell you what it is, Clitheroe,” he said, 
one day, when they were tramping over.the hills 
together ; “‘ you're in love, and you've taken the 
complaint badly, I can recognize the symptoms, 
since I have more than once endured them.on my 
ows aseount, Who is she, and when did it all 
oceur! You raay uoburden yourself as freely to 
me as to a father confessar,” 

“Yon're an idiot, Campbell !” he retorted, 
savagely, but with a stertled ring in his voice, as 
if his own dim surmises and vague miegivings 
had suddenly been clothed in words. . “I am far 
too practical to go in tur sentimental woes of any 
deseription ; only thie place is so eonfoundedly 
dull after the whirl of town life that it gives. one 
the blues now and then, There, the miab is 
closing in again, and we may ae well go home, 
Your -baloved Scotland enjoys a delightful 
climate, truly; when it doesn’t rain its foggy, or 
the wind blows great guns.” Le 
_ ‘Tm afraid this mist will be-some time before 
it risés,” said Campbell, consolingly : “ and until 
it dees we shall be conrpelled to confine our 
sportiog proclivities to the rats that inhabit.the 
lower portion. of the tower,” ‘vel 

‘ Books are out of the question, I suppose }”” 
remarked Rupart, Clitheroe, with a.groan, “ The 
qaue of Mudie has never penetrated to this un- 


civilized region 


staying here with her aunt. 
hotel, but ab a,pension kept by a widow lady.. 





" Well, no,” replied hie friend; “but I have 


a few standard works in room, that I always 
fall back upon when the ps is bad. 
are like old friends, and should Scott pall upon 
‘ou, and Dickens bimself become wearisome why 
b ie always in season.” 

The mist did last, morte or lers, for several days; 
and Rupert was fast growing tired of Scotland, 
its climate and its fare, when a note reached him 
from Lord Carruthers, and he welcomed it almost 
ad om ta at Noah did the dove with the olive 
brane ; 


“We are all staying at Lanterbrunnen,” ron 
the note, “and the weather here is glorious, If 


you have had enongh of Scotland by this time 
you had better make up your mind to join us 
without delay and bring Campbell with you. IJ 
have some news for you—bub it will keep until 


oe ‘ gorreépondent?” thquired Archie 
‘corresponden quir re 
Campbell, vi mild curiosity. 
“ord Carruthers,” replied Rapert. “ He 


wants us both to jo him at Lanterbrunnen. 


Seppe we put our traps together and go?” 
"i'm 


uite agreeable,” said the young bar- 
rister. And singe Scotland does not seem to 
agree with you very well this tiare we'll start 
to-morrow.” 

A cordial greeting awaited the two young men 
at Lanterbrunnen, a pretty Swiss village not far 
from Interlaken. The Carruthers, mother, sou 
and daughter, had tuken up their abode there 
for the present, preferring ib to the more fre- 
quented haunts, 

Rupert Clitheroe, gazing inténtly at his friend, 
knew at once that some great joy bad come into 
kis life since their last meeting, and blotted out 
every trace of past suffering. The lietless, absent 
manner, the indifference to all that was passing 
around him, had entirely vanished. 

The light had returned to his eye, the glad 
ring to hia voice, while Lady Carruthers had lost 
the careworn look that had previously clouded 
her fine face. 

What had occurred, Rupert asked himeelf, 
wonderingly, to effect such an unlooked-for 
change ! . 

He was not allowed to remain long in a state 
of uncertainty respecting the cause of ib all, 
While Norah and’ Lady Oarruthers entertained 
Archie Campbell with a graphic description of 
their recent travels Herbert Carruthers slipped 
his arm within that of his friend, and led bim 
out through the open window into the pleasaa: 
raconlight. 

“Come and have 4 cigar, Rupert,” he said, by 
way of excuse, and then, when they were quite 
out of earshot, he stood still and pleced his hand 
on Rupert Olitheroe’s shoulder. “ Rupert, old 
boy, what do you thiuk has happened since we 
were last together 1” he said ina cone of exultant 
gladness 

“Something good, I should imagine, if one may 
form an opinion from the decided change for the 
better iayyour own appearance,” replied bis friend, 
with asmile, “ You are getting over your dis- 
appointment‘at last, Bertie.” 

“What will you say when I tell you that the 
disappointment no longer existe—that Estella 
Raymond has consented to become Lady Car- 
ruthers?” he continued, in the same strain of 
heart-felt happiness. 

‘© What has induced Miss Raymond to revoke 
her previous decision |” inquired Rupert Ciithe- 
roe, abruptly, & dull pain or eenee of lifelong 
isolation and regret settling down upon him as 
he spoke. 

* How can I teli }” replied Herbert Carruthers, 
“ Tonly know tha!-—-finding her here—I ventured 
to put my fate tu the. test a second time, and was 

Rupert, you who have never been in 
love, cannot ‘tell how dear this woman is to me, 
= what a wealth of joy has suddenly flooded my 
life. 

“ Do you, mea, to. say that Miss Raymond is 
here, in Lanterbrunnen, at the present moment ?” 
he inquired, with a startled air, 

“Yea,” continued Lord Carruthers, “She is 
They are not at the 


She,.is unusually.,gentle and afiectionate: in 


4 manner.;.so much altered, indeed, .. that, .were 


such a thing not extremely improbable, I ghould 


be inclined to think that) rome great sorrow hac 
d over her,and left a good effect behind; 

ow, Rapert, where are.your congratulations i’ 
“ You know they are yours already,” seid. Ru- 
pert, rather uneteadily. “ Io.is hardly. necessary 
for me to pat them into worda, Op your account 
Tam glad that you are about ,to marry Estella 
Raymond, for- you deserve to be happy, I 

’ 


“They are calling us,” said Carruthers, as 
Norah's voice was borne towards them on ihe 
atill night air. 

* Go back and see what they want,” repliedthe 
other, quickly, ‘1 sm going to take a stroll 
round the village, and you cam come after me 
when you like.” 

He loge to be afone in order that be might 
the more freely commune with hie own soul, 
and still the conflicting emotions that struggied 
for the mastery in hia breast. 

Estella Raymond bad premised to become’ the 
wife of his friend, 

The love she once had timidily offered to bia» 
self, and which he had been senseless enough to 
refuse, in all-probability existed no. leuger, A 





great barrier had risen between them, shutting 
| uut-allshope of poasible change or ex planation,, 
| Ob, fool, fool, fooll Why bad) the love 
| that mow filled his heart with euch pain and 
| longing—the love that Herbert Carruthen’s words 
had'so rudely awakened never to visep agaia— 
why had it not prompted him to act differently 
while yet.the opportunity wes bie} 

A perfect agony of regret anc bitter ‘self-re- 
proech swept over him ashe walked heedlessly 
on, alive only to the one cruel fact that the 
woman he loved was lost to him fur ever, vhanks 
to his own mad, pitiless decision in the past. 

Bad she censented to marry Herbert Carru- 
thera from motives of pity and generosity, since 
he had suffered se much on ber account ; or had 
ambition, aud a proud dezire t> show. that she 
was nob grieving over the past, influenced her at 
all ia the matter ? 

Tf he could but once find her slone, that he 
might ask ber forgiveness for his cruel, mistaken 
conduct, and ertablish a better understanding 
between them fur the future ! 

Rupert Clitheroe had ro wish, now that things 
had gone so far, to play the traitor to his friead, 
or to undermine his happiness ; though had hie 
love for Hstella revealed iteelf to. him earlier ia 
| the day he could hardly have been expected to 
exerb so much self-sacrifice. 
| As. it was, -he became conscious of 4 great 
longing. to ece Hetella again, not du society, 
surrounded by other people, but by herself, thet 
he might plead for the forgiveness he go ardently 
desired to obtain. 

Some wishes are doomed never to be real 
ised, others are ecarely conceived ere they grin 
theic fulfilment. 

Rupert Glitheroe, absorbed in thought, bad 
reached the outskirts of the little village without 
knowing it, Oo turning a sharp corner he found 
himself close toa rough woeden bridge, thrown 
from rock to rock, while a cascade rushed swiftly 
down into the dark abysa below, 

A woman with a slender, graceful form stood 
on the bridge, glancing dewn at the foaming, 
ailvery waters, 

As she turned quickly round.on hearing. the 
sound of footsteps, an expression of. surprise 
escaped involuntarily from Rapers Clitheroe's 
lips on finding himself face ‘o. face with Estella 
Raymoud. 





we eee 


CHATTER VI. 

Estes certainly had the best of it in that 
unexpected meeting with Rupert-Clitheroe on 
the little .wooden bridge overbanving the eas- 
cade. 

She was perfectiy calm and self-possessed, 
while Rupert seemed. to, have eviirely Jost the 
sang froid, the easy, uoembarragsed roanner that 
had carried him safely through eo many wyipg 
-econes, and to have become nervous, hesitating, 
and uncertsio how to act for the, best, 

Perhaps rhe saw this, and. detexmined, from a 
feeling;of compassion, to take the initiative, 
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At any rate, ehe held out her white jewelled 
hand to him as they stood there, with the silvery 
moonlightd transforming and beautifying every 
object) around them, while a faint smile illu- 
utiaed her lovely face, 

“This is an unexpected meeting, Captain 
Clitheroe,” she remarked, in a tone that was 
pleasant and courteous, but very cold. ‘* Lord 
Carruthers told me that you were to join him 
here, but I did not think you would arrive upon 
the «cene 80 scon after your letter.” 

“*T was tired of Scotland,” he replied, abruptly, 
“and only too glad to avail myself of an excuse 
for leaving it, I did not expect to find you here, 
Miss Kaymond,” 

“ Oh, Aunt Marjory aud I have been here for 
wmesrly three weeks,” she said, lightly, ‘ We 
leok upon ourselves as old inhabitants, and the 
ace is eo lovely that we feel no desire to leave 
z » 

“Do you think it is safe to wander about by 
yourself at night?” he inquired, after an em- 
barrassiug pau-e in the conversation, during | 
which his thoughts had not been at all compli- 
fosutary to his own course of action in the past, 
as his eyes rested upon Estella’s pure, pale face 
and golden hair, framed in the light, fleecy shawl 
that she had thrown over her head as a pre- 
caution against the night air, before setting out 
on, her svlitary ramble. 

“Yam not nervous,” she replied, simply, “ and 
the house is very near. But the rooms were 
unbearably hot, and a red-haired youth was 
doing his beet at the piano to murder ‘Nancy 
Les,’ eo I came here for the sake of getting fresh 
air and quietuess,” 

They had moved off the bridge by this time, 
and were standing back in the shadow of the 


like hoary monarchs, each with his diadem of 
snow, towered grandly up in the distance. 

“J hardly know how to put my meaving iato 
words without off-ndivg you,” Rupert Clitheroe 
began, standiog bareheaded before her there in 
the moonlight, with the great, nowly-discovered 
passion iu his heart yearning and striving to 
break through the barrier of self-control, the 
sense of what was due to his friend, with which 
he sought to restrain it; “but if my presence 
here is at all painful or displeasing to you, Misa 
Raymond, I will invent some excuse to account 
for my speedy departure. When I agreed to 
join Carruthers here I knew nothing of the 
engagement 9 recently formed between you, 
neither was Ll aware that I should be fortunate 
enough to meet you in Switzerland; I thought 
you were traveliing in quite another direction. 
You have but to aay the word, however, and I 
will leave Lanterbrunnen.” 

“Pray do not allow any consideration for me 
to influence you in staying here or going away,” 
she replied, with calm hauteur; “and I do not 
seo why y.u should think it necessary to apologise 
to me for having come. I do not object to your 
preseuce ; indeed, as Lord Carruthers’ dearest 
fciend, | am in duty bound to welcome you |” 

He understood the meaning contained in her 
carefully chosepy words only too well, Now that 
she was evgaged to Herbert Carruthers—soon to 
become his wife—propriety, and perhaps ixclina- 
tiom as weli forbade her to entertain any feeling 
aave that of mere friendship towards the man 
for whom she had once freely and openly 





acknowledged her love 

‘* Oarruthers has acquainted me with his good | 
fortune,” he aaid, rather unsteadily, “ and I have 
done my best to congratulate him upon it, | 

“You allude to the engagement existing be- | 
tween Lord Carruthers and myself, I suppose ?” 
she replied, ind iferently. 

“Yes! what other meaning could my words 
vear?” he continued, a look of intense, despair- 
ing pain crossivg his dark face ae he epoke, 
have made another man of him already. I could 
scarcely credit the wonderful change for the 
better that has taken place in him within auch e 
short space of time Ib is an easy matter to 
recover wheo you suffer from no actual malady, 

nd the grest o'ermastering desire of your life 
has been gratified.’ 

“Yes, Lord Carruthers’ health is sufficiently 








good by this time to exonerate you from any 


further anxiety regarding it,” she replied, with a 
faint touch of sarcasm. ‘“‘ You will pardon me if 
I leave you now, Captain Clitheroe! It is time 
for me to return to the pension |” 

“Estella, Miss Raymond, I have a request to 
make before you go!” said Rupert Clitheroe, 
with strange passionate earnestness. “I am the 
last man to whom you might be expected to 
listen patiently ; and yet I cannot rest until I 
have sought forgiveness from you for the mad- 
ness—the absolute brutality of which I was 
guilty towards you on the night of Lady Mil- 
fleur’s ball, Some instinct tells me that you 
know how to be magnanimous and noble in your 
bearing towards others, even when the ve 
offended and grieved you so deeply as I have 
done myself,” 

“Tam doing my best to consign the incident to 
which you allude to the limbo of things forgot- 
ten,” she replied, quietly. “In some cases it is 
best to haveno memory, Captain Clitheroe. Allow 


' me to inform you, however, that I cherish not 


the slightest ill-feeling towards you by reason of 
what occurred on the night in question.” 

‘Tt is kind and generous of you to say thie,” 
he continued. “ Your conduct in this matter 
renders my own re Fy by force of contrast. 
And now I have something to tell you in order to 
render my own humiliation complete. Estella, I 
was playing with edged tools when I endeavoured 
toinflict a wound upon you by coldly reflecting 
the great love placed within my reach. The 
weapon used has recoiled upon me, as well it 
might, and J shall carry its scars to the grave |” 

“IT do not understaud you!” she replied, 
coldly, with averted face 

“ T have learned to love you!” he said, despe- 
rately--the barrier of reserve and eelf-control 
being swept away before thestrong tidal wave of 
passion and remorse ; ‘‘ and this love was sleeping 
in my heart at the time, when, like a mad fool, 
I put away with my own hand the happiness to 
possess which I would now freely give half my re- 
maining years. Carruthers’ good news, the fact 
of knowing that you were engaged to another 
man, first revealed the truth to which J have so 
long been blind in all its intensity. Oh! Es- 
tella, my love, my love! I have, indeed, sufiered 
double for this my sin against you !"’ 

“ Jt is rather late in the day for euch a con- 
feseion to be made,” Estella rejoined in a low 
voice, while she kept her face steadily turned 
away from him in the direction of the gleaming, 
silvery cascade. 

“To might have been better, under the circum- 
stances, for you to maintain silence upon such a 


| painful subject.” 


Rupert Clitheroe’s bronzed handsome face 
flushed crimson as these words fell upon his ear, 

“Do not think so ill of me,” he said proudly, 
“asto imagine that I wish to shake the alie- 
giance you owe to Carruthers by pleading my 
own cause when you have but recently promised 
to become his wife! That would be a depth of 
meanness and dishonour to which I have nob yet 
descended. Iam less than nothing to you now ; 
andif I cannot accept my fate with much resig- 
nation, ab least Iam ready to acknowledge that 
I deserve itsince--such as it is--I have brought 
it on myself, But I felt that injustice to you, the 
real results of my attempt at refueal should be 
disclosed, in order that you might learn what a 
sorry triumph I had to boast of. Pstella, before 
I go, will you try to say something kindly and 
forgiving to me that I may remember it in the 
long, lonely years tocome ¢ After to-night, re- 
member, we shall meet as mere acquaintances, 
and the past must be buried in oblivion.” 

As heceased speaking, Estella turned round 
and faced him fairly at last, Her beautiful eyes 


| were gleaming with unshed tears, but a faint 
“You | smile played on her lips, 


She would have been either more or less than 
woman had she failed to experience the ‘leaat 
exultation or delight on receiving an avowal of 
love from the man who, but a little while ago, 
had filled her with shame by refusing to avail 
himself of the love, deep, strong, and lasting, 
that she had entertained for him. She enjoyed 
her victory, although it was accompanied by a 
feeling of pain and regret, Being a generous 





conqueror, however, she refrained from any open 
exultation hye og victim. + ve be” 

“Rupert,” she said gently, ing a slender 
hand upon his eleeve as she spoke, “I ovght 
not to have reproached you for trying to effect 
a better understanding between us. [ am ylad 
now that you have done so, althongh it ie too 
late for our lives to be altered by it. We have 
both behaved foolishly, and now we must bear the 
consequences of our folly as best we may. It 
will help me when I am weary to think that I 
really succeeded ia winning your love, though, 
and that you were brave enough to confess New 
defeat. As for you, I will be frank enough to 
say that my love—not being transferable at will 
a 4 still in your keeping, and wherever you go, 
Rupert, you will carry with you the knowledge 
that Estella Raymond's heart is faithful and 
constant to its tiren and — passion. When I 
sey this I do Herbert Carru no wrong; for, 
ere I consented to become his wife I told him 
plainly that I had no love to offer him, only 
respect and liking, and he accepted me upon my 
own terms,” 

“He was not likely to do anything else,” re-- 
plied Rupert, moodily. ‘ Estella, what was the 
motive that induced you to engage yourself to 
Carruthers?” 

“In the first instance, I was feeling unhappy 
and remorseful,” she seid, with a sob in her voice, 
and a look of intense weariness in her pale, lovely 
face. 

“Your reproachful words have caused me to 
regard myself from a fresh t of view as & 
cruel heartleas coquette. I don’t really think 
that I was ever guilty of deliberate, intentional 
cruelty in those bygone days, Rupert ; but I 
was fond of admiration and homage, and too 
thoughtlees to care much about the pain of a 
refusal when I gave it. Your worde seb me 
thinking, and the pain I had endured myself, for 
the first time, probably helped to increase the 
feeling of remorse for the pain I had given. 
A fellow feeling makes us wondrous kind, you 
know.” 

‘'Go on,” he said gently, as ehe paused for a 
moment, and tried hard to keep back the tears 
that would come in spite of her efforts to 
check thera. 

‘While that remorse was still strong upon 
me,” she continued, “ we went abroad, Quite by 
accident, as some people would say, we fell in 
with the Carruthers. For the second time Her- 
bert Carruthers asked me to be his wife, and—I 
anxious to show that I had done something better 
with my own life, that I had not used it merely 
to destroy a far nobler one--consented.” 

*“ But if you had known what you are to me,” 
he cried, passionately, “in that case, would you 
still have accepted bim ¢” . 

*‘T could not have done so,” she replied, in a 
broken voice, “it would have been impossible. 
Dear, if you could only have come a little earlier. 
I wonder how or why it is,” she continued, “that 
the things we most desire frequently come to us 
when we are unable to hold out our hands to 
accept them.” 

“ Heaven only knows how I am to live through 
the long dreary years without you, my darling,” 
said Rupert Clitheroe, as he took her unresisting 
hand in both his own. “ Hetells, death iteelf 
could hardly be more bitter than this final part- 
ing. Oh, my love, must it be? Is there no 
power of appeal ?” 

“ Ask yourself,” she replied, genily, “and your 
own fine sense of honour will quickly say no, We 
shall, at least, have the memory of this short, 
sweet hour to brighten our existence, and the 
long grey path of duty upon which we are both 
entering will come to an end in time, like all 
things earthly. I am the stronger of the two 
just at present, able to cheer and encourage you. 
Once more, Rupert, my love, good-bye, and 
Heaven bless you |” 

She pr her lips lightly to his forehead, 
sending an electric thri!l through his whole 
being as she did so; and then, crossing the little 
bridge with hasty footsteps, not daring to glance 
back lest her courage should suddenly fail her, 
Estella Raymond vanished from sight in the 
fragrant darkness. 

One hour later Rupert Clitheroe made his way 
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back to the hotel. Lady Carruthers sat reading 
by the shaded lamp. Norah, at the piano, was 
delighting Archie Campbell by singing song after 
song to him, in her sweet powerful soprano, 
while Herbert was conspicuous only by his 
absence from the family circle. 

“ Romeo has gone to see Juliet,” said Norah, 
mischievously, as Rupert Clitheroe entered the 
room. “He cannot bear to be-long away from 
her, you know. If I were Juliet I should vote 
him an intolerable nuisanes for coming so often,” 

And as she uttered these careless words a 
feeliog of deep commiseration for the woman he 
loved and the woman who loved him gathered 
slowly on Rupert Clitheroe’s breast. The world 
was, indeed, terribly out of joint for them both, 
when he was compelled to leave her, while 
another man, for whom, comparatively speaking, 
she cared nothing, sped on with his now un- 
welcome wooing, 

Lord Carruthers’ wedding took place in the 
following Novémber ; and Rupert, as his familiar 
friend, was comapelled to be present at the cere- 
mony. He acted as best man to the unconscious 
couse of all his trouble, and he stood by, 
apparently unmoved, while the solemn worde 
were spoken that divided Estella from him, and 
erected a barrier between them that death alone 
could level. 

Mee, was the old tale of masks and faces for them 
it 

Estella’s pure pale loveliness hed never shown 
to better advantage than when dreased in the 
conventional white silk and oranges blossoms 
she stood at, the altar and accepted Herbert 
Carruthers “for better for worse.” She was 
very calm, very self- » but only once at 
the moment of departure did she permit her eyes 
to meet those of Rupert Clitheroe. 

The expression of pain and suffering coutained 
iu their liquid depths fairly startled him, and 
caused him for awhile to forget his own sorrow 
in thinking of hers. 

A torrent of good-byes, good wishes and 
laughter, a rustle of silken-scented garments, a 
shower of rice and old satin slippers, and the 
newly-married pair were off, 

As Rupert Clitheroe stood there, mechanically 
twisting a bruised flower between his fingers, 
until the carriage disappeared from view, he told 
himself that ihe sweetest, saddest chapter in his 
life's history had come to a close, 





CHAPTER VII. 


Rupzrt CLITHEROS'S existence could boast of 
little active pleasure or interest during the long, 
dull, eventiess months that followed his friend’s 
marriage, 

Society had, to » great extent, lost its charm 
for hira ; and the monotonous outine of military 
duty was not qualified to assist him in forgetting 
the past and the painful memories it contained. 

More than once he was compelled to accept 
Lord Carruthers’ pressing invitation, and spead 
a few days or weeks with the newly-married pair 
at Castle Carruthers. He dreaded these visite ; 
and he alwaya felt extremely thankful when they 
were over, since they only served to revive the 
old pain, and to briag the happiness he had lost, 
and which had ad into the life of another 
man, immediately under his notice. 

But the invitations could not always be de- 
clined, and Rupert Clitheroe from time to time 
found himself under the same roof with Estella, 
Lady Carruthers, as one of the many guests shat 
she loved to gather round her. She always gave 
him a frank, cordial welcome, but no allusion to 
the past was ever permitted to cross her lips 
when by chance they happened to be alone, 

A mutual understanding existed between them 
upon this subject, and neither attempted to 
infringe the rule of silence that both had 
accepted long ago on a moonlight night, with 
the tall dark pines and the mountains for their 
only witnesses, 

Herbert Carruthers was justly proud of his 
beautiful wife, and marriage seemed only to 
increase the strong all-absorbing paseion he had 
from the first entertained for her. 


(Continued on page 597.) 
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CHAPTER XVII 


Mrs, Brake did nob in the least resent the 
idea of having a nurse-compavion; a simple, 
kindly-natured woman, the robberies at the Hall 
hed fretted her well-nigh into a uervous fever, 
and though now decidedly better her illness had 
left behind it a fancy which almost amounted to 
a@morbid dread--in a word, Mrs. Blake could not 
bear to be alone. 

lt was the more strange because she had had 
till recently a great taste for solitude. Wheu 
her girls went to echool, and her husband took 
up (cr tried so to do) the réle of country geutle- 
man, Mre. Blake was of necessity left a good deal 
alone, and she liked it, because it was a relief to 
her to feel she need not always be wearing a 
company heart, bub might at times relax the 
strain and be her own 

It was a clever thought for Audrey Nugent to 
be introduced at the Hall as Mrs, Blake’s per- 
sonal companion, for the lady was quite sharp 
enough to have discovered the fiction had her 
husband tried to pass off the young lady as an 
old friend’s daughter. As it was she received her 
very kindly, and though sayiog frankly she was 
not ill enough to require a nurse, yet confessed 
she should be very glad of a companion. 

“And perhaps, my dear,” she said quietly, 
when the two women wero left alone in the 
after-dinner hour, " perhaps it is just as well you 
are a nurse, for I’ve been told they are nearly as 
clever as doctors; and so, of course, you can’d 
expect me to be lively and cheerful, with all this 
bother hanging over the house. 1 don’t fret 
about the losses so much as Jonathan does, 
We're rich, and they won’t ruin us ; but I think 
the mystery troubles me more. You see my hus- 
band’s out and about; [ can’t keep him indoors 
to be company for me; and when I’m sitting 
here quiet, I go over it all till I fancy I can 
see a ghostly figure hovering about looking what 
he can take. I go over all the servants in my 
mind and wonder which of them would be base 
enough to rob us. In fact, | worry over it till 
I'm nearly mad.” 

"Ib muetp be very bad for you,” said Nurse 
Ann, “ but I am sure it’s better for you to speak 
about the robberies than brood over them to 
yourself ; so do talk over it all when you feel 
inclined. I don’t know a creature here, end if I 
did, a nurse's first duty is to hold her tongue.” 

“I'm sure you will be a comfort to me,” said 
Mrs, Blake, warmly. “You speak so sensibly, 
and seem to understand things so perfectly.” 

“T have had a good deal of trouble mysell, 
and seen plenty of other people's,” returned 
Norse Ann, “ You will be well in no time, Mrs, 
Blake, if only you give up worrying over this 
mystery.’ 

“ But that’s just what I can’t do,’ eaid the 
poor lady, plaintively ; ‘‘ whenever I am alone [ 
think of nothing else.” 

“Then you ought never to be alone,” said 


Nurse Ann, quietly; “I will keep you com. 


pany. But haven’t you any friends! some 
bright cheerful neighbours would enliven you.’ 

‘T have never had any friends siace Jonathan 
retired,” confessed Mrs. Blake. ‘‘ You see, my 
dear, we got too grand for our old acquainbt- 
ances, and the new ones stand off'a good deal. I 
know s few ple just to call on, but there's 
not a woman in the county I could eit down and 
talk to knowing she’d be interested in me ; and 
as for neighbours, Lady Adair, the nearest lives 
four miles off. She’s a bride and just back 
from her honeymoon; I did think I'd go and 
call on her, bub I really haven’t got the energy.” 

* Are the Adairs rich ?” 

“Sir Denis is as poor as a church-mouse. 
Jonathan had a mortgage on Heron Dyke, and 
the house was almost io rvios ; but Lady Adair 
was an heiress ; they turned in an army of work- 
people, and now, I hear, the place is a perfect 
picture !” 

“ [ should like to see it,” said Nurse Ann, the 
demon of jealousy raging ot her heart making 





| something worth risking their liberty for’ 





her long to know how Bery) prog: exed in her 
married life ; “I am so fond of old houses 1” 

** T will call next week and take you with me,” 
said Mrs, Blake, equably; “1 always liked Sir 
Denis Adair. Jonathan was termbly put out 
because he married av heiress snd eo was able to 
free his estate ; bub I always thivk a man’s a right 
to do the best he can for himself, and the Acairs 
have lived at the Court for hundveds of years, 
so that it would be a pity for it to pass away 
from them. But, dear me! Jonathan was put 
out, and his secretary was almost ax bad. Mr, 
Chesney is Lady Adair’s uncle—though he hasn’t 
seen her since she was a child, and he’d have 
come in for a lob of money if she died single,” 

* Do you like Mr. Chesney ?” 

“Yes, don’b you?” asked Mrs. Blake, rather 
alarmed ; " he’s pleasant and amusing, and never 
presumes. life's the nicest young man one could 
have in ® house.” ' 

“You don’t think,” Nurse Ann spoke with » 
little hesitation, “he had any hand ia the 
rouberies? You see he was the only person 
(except yourselves) besides the servants in the 
houee,”” 

Mrs, Blake shook her head. 


“Dick Cheaney didn't do it, nurse; he waa. 


out of the house when one of the things was 
stolen. Besides, my dear, he’s a gentleman, and 
when gentlemen steal it’s a good round sum, 

“TI hope you are not offended ab my eugges- 
tion ¢” 

“Not in the least—Jona'han did turn over 
the same thing in his mind hiruselé.”’ 

After three days Audrey came to the conclu- 
sion ber new role suited her admirably. She was 
no nearer the solution of the mystery, but she 
had won golden opinions from everyone in the 
house, Even Dick Chesney thought her first- 
rate company, and never even dreamed she was 
the girl he had bribed to wreck Denis Adair’s 
happiness last December. 

Audrey reported herself to Mr. Tulloch-—by 


letter—that she was wholly ab sea as to the. 


robberies, bub she was rapidly earning the con- 
fidence of the whole household, and she hoped 
before long to have some news for him, That 
done she considered she was [ree to enjoy herself, 
and she began to have what the Yankees calla 
real good time. 

Ib is only in mora! story books for good little 
children thab evil never prospers, {no the long 
run, of course, sin brings ite own punishment, 
but aé first the way of transgreszors is generally 
wonderfully easy. 

Audrey Nugent was a proof of this, Ali 
through the yeare when she had kopt honest and 
true she only earned barely enough to keep body 
and soul together. The moment she alipped 
aside from the straight course she made enough 
money to take her idolized sister to Ventnor, and 
give her every comfort, and aow she had slipped 
into & situation where she hud every luxury, 


kind treatment, and sm ample wage. True she 
could not hope to remain at the Hall very long 
as Mr. Tulloch’s employé, but Audrey soon dis- 


covered Mrs. Blake was just the sort of woman to 
Jearn to depend on her. She had but to make 
herself useful to her hostese, and when her 
detective duties ceased she would be able to stay 
on really ae—what she now only posed to be— 
Mrs. Blake’s companion, 

The visit-to Adair Court was duly paid, There 
was just enough danger iu the chance of Sir 
Denis recognizing her to give the expedition a 
spice of adventure. 

Audrey had only her plain black oursing garb, 
so she could not indulge iu an elaborate tuilet, 
Mrs, Blake, however, made up fur it by appearing 
in a petunia silk gown, a cloak of biscuit- 
coloured cloth lined with blue silk, and a bonnet 
of impossible cowslips. Audrey thought she had 
never before seen such a terrible combination, 

‘* You had better talk to Su Denis,” said Mrs, 
Blake kindly as they drove along; ‘‘ you eee it’s 
the first time I Lave seen him since hie wedding, 
and we shalt both feel a litile uncomfortable, 
I'll take Lady Adair. She won’s know that we 
ever expected ber husband to become our son-in- 
law.” 

“I suppose there will be a number of people 
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there?” said the nurse, ‘neighbours generally 
flock to ca!l on a bride,” 
“There won't be many to-day,” said Mrs. Dlake, 


“ because there’s a big Ab Home the other side | 


of Heron Dyke, aud balf the county ‘Il be there, 
They couldn't invite Lacy Adair till they’d 
called 80 £ suspect she'll be at liberty.” 


Nugent could not be said to love Denis 
Yf love in its truest sense she was 


Her nearest approach to it wae her | 


act love Denis, But she would 

uarry bia, She bad hated Beryl 
Chesney before » saw her face or heard her 
mame, had hated Denis Adair’s fiancée 
lie guessed that girl's fate was fairer, brighter 
‘han her own. 

She had ecruples at first before she accepted 
Dick Chesney's bribe, scruples at eruching the 
happiness of a man who had shown her ovly 
kiudwess. But she had hardened her heart now, 
aud if act or deed of hers could spoil Beryl Adaix’s 
life it would not be wanting. 

“Tady Adair was at home,” the butler said, 
and the ladies were shown straight into the 
drawing-room, 

Audrey almost held her breath. She had never 
bofore seen or dreamed of such an apartment. 

Uhe Hall wasa handsome inodern house, but 

be Court had the stamp of sge, the pecuiiar 
fascination only attaching to a dwelling which 
has been in the same family for generations, an 
has weathered the lapee of centuries. 

The workmen called in to arrest 
done their part I 
without a single modorn ianovation 

The stained floors were partly covered by rich 
Eastera ruge of tie softest tints imeginable, Tle 
walla were hung with a paper which esactly re- 
sem ied old tapestry, The eurtains were of silk 
brocade, its prevailing hue blue 

‘Live furniture was of the spindle-legged order, 
culip-wood being well represented. There was 
not a single article—save the grand piano—not 
mellowed by age, and the whole effect was charm- 
ing, thoogh Mra. Blaiec—who was practica! aud 
modern—averred afterwards that with all the 
bride's fortune she did think Sir Denis might 
have bought her some uew furniture- a nice suite 
-instead of having those old 


the ruiu had 


in maddle-bags, say 
things tinkered up! 
teryl was quite alone, Usually, Sic Denis 
eppesred from three to five to assist at the bridal 
visite; but to-day the event referred to by Mrs, 
Blake made him think he could be off duty, 
The callers saw a girl worthy room-—a 
girl of wondrous grace and beauty, who moved 
} 


aboutin that apartment as naturally as thovgh it | 


had been her home for years, 
She was dressed iu a silver grey Lrish poplin, 
trimmed with pale blue. It just suited her,:and 
te richness of the material gave a 
her slight*girlish figure. 


‘Jam very pleased to see you,” she said to 
Mra, Blake, remembering that after all Denis 
had received much kiodness and forbearance from 
these creditors. “I think you are ou! 
neig vbour | 


** We live four miles oif,”’ replied Mrs. Blake, 


| Denis, heartily, “ Why didn’t you bring Chesney 


with you this afternoon } he’s a namesake of my 
wife's,” 

“ He’s more than that,” said Audrey Nugent, 
forgetting her rdle of caution, and,only anxious to 
wound Beryl, “he’s Lady Adair’s uncle, only I 
suppose in fashionable society people iguore their 
poor relations.” 





becanse | 


** You shouldn’t speak so sharply, nurse,” said 
Mrs, Blake, quickly, ‘Lady Adair may not have 
known her uncle was so near,” 

“She certainly did not,” said Sir Denis, be- 
showing a very cold 
even I, who considered myself Chesney’s friend, 
did not know of his rela\iouship to my wife.” 

Mrs, B.ake might he a blunderer in matters of 
etiquette ; but she had a kind heart, and it told 
her now that the conversation was painful to her 
hostese. She hastily tried to change it, 

**T hope you'll come over bo eee me one of these 
days, Lady Adair, I’m over old and homely to 


} be much of a companion to & youny lady like 


yourself ; but it is my wish to be friendly, I 
assure you,” 

‘Ycu are very kind ;” there was not a trace of 
stiffoess in Beryi’s manuer, “and I will certainty 
come before long.” 

Sir Denis saw the ladies to their’ carriege. 
Beryl stood leanir 2 against a chair, a mingled 
look of grief and indignation on her face, a horrid 
auspicion had seized her, Was it false that her 





| tionship to hereelf! 
} coached Denig up as to her pecuninary value and 


, and restored the house 
' 


husband had not known of Dick Chesney’s rela- 
Had her unkuown uncle 


advised him to go in and win? 

“Well,” said Sir Donis, lightly, as he returned 
to the drawing-roota, “what do you think of 
Mra. Blake, Bery!? Vulgar and common-place, 
no doubt; but she has a heart of gold,” 

“{ liked her. She is not’thore common-place 
than my Aunt Julia would seem to strangers,” 
said Beryl, coldly ; “ but I detested the nurse,” 

“She certainiy does nob know manners,” he 
answered, laughing; “perhaps she has fallen a 
victim to Dick Chesney's fascinations, and yearne 
to have them recognised by his wealthy niece.” 





ow dignity to | - 
s~ * | -all the tastes of a rich man, and ke has no chance | 


nearest } 


j|,£have uever meant to pain you. 


* Did you know he was my uncle, Denis }” 

“Of course not,” he answered. “ Didn’t yeu 
hear me say so} Heonce upona time told me 
a long rigmarole about his father having disin- 
herited him in favour of-a niece, and the niece’s 
guardian having forbidden him the house, but I 
had no idea te meant you. ‘Why, he was 
actually ab Broadgate with me last year, he must 
have seen Mr, Dent when he came to the doctor's 
house to fetch you home!” 

“I don’t think he would meet Uncle Jo, I 
can't tell you any particulars, Danis, bub I believe 
Unele Dick is—rather bad.” 

“Who isn't?” inquired Denis, “I kuow 
perfectly he’s what people cail ‘a slippery cus- 
tomer,” but I always feel sorry for him. He has 


of becoming cue 

" Unless I die,” put in Beryl. 

“T won't have you encourage him to reckon 
on that contingency,” sail Denis. “Beryl, J 
may fail to make you happy, but I assure you J] 
If you have any 


“and I should have cailed before to welcome your | Objection to meeting Dick Chesney just tell me 
ladyship cnly I have had o great deol of trouble | 8° frankly, and [ will see he does not trouble 


lately,” 

have heard it,” said Beryl. “Dr. Carter 
brovzht us all che local news the day after we 
cam+ home,’ I hope you are better, and,” with a 
smile at the uurse, “Miss Neweome will soon 
pronounce you cured,” 

Koter Sir Denia, 

ite had caught sight of the Blake liveries 
(ecarlet and orange, so there was no mistaking 
them), and come to his wife's relief, 

Beryl was glad that the elder lady fell to har lot 
conversationally, Sha could not have told why 
bub abe had taken a great aversion to the jurse 

‘ea was brought, and Mrs. Blake partook of it 
with a beaming face. 

“Jonalhan’s coming when he hag less on his 

id, Sir Denis,” she said, forgetting her fear cf 


rm! 
the Baronet, ‘and I dv hope there’li be no malice | 
on 


either side.” 


| you.” 
**J don’t mind meeting him—there may be 
more again: him than [ have heard of, but all I 
| know is that he hates work, that he ran through 
a fortune and then married for money; but a 
great many other men do the same,” 

“Did you mean that for me, Beryl?” asked 
| her husband, bitierly, “Gocd Heavens. Will 
ycu never cease to taunt me with your wealth ?” 

*T was not taunting you,” she said, - slowly, 
coldly. “I have told you before that I prefer 
| not to discuss—the past,” 

“But you think of it all the same,” 

“T told you once before that I am not good at 
forgetting,’ 

He turned away with a sigh more like a 
amotbered groan, Beryl tried him sorely, and 
yet he loved her, Ah, he only knew how much, 

A thought seemed (o strike him, and he turned 





‘There will be none on mine, Mrs, Blake,” said * to her before leaving the room, 


‘lance on Nuree Ann, “and | 








“ Am I to under stand you have no objection 
to meeting Dick Chesney }’’ 

‘Not the least. I ocuitn'’s bear it if-he spoke 
against my uncle and aunt, bub for the reet I 
don’t care,” 

“He is not a cad,” avid Denis, gravely ; “if 
he comes here he wil! behave hitaself as a gen- 
tleman.” ; 

Bery! hesitated. 

* What about his wife!” 

“She dicd last autuma,” 

* Aad her money?” a 

“ Her mouey went back to her first husband's 
family,” replied Sir Dei‘s, not. caring to inform 
Beryl of the fact thas Dick might yet come in 
for it if (he sisters could not be discoverad. 

He had the kindest of motives. He felt that 
if he ignored Dick Chestey the: Blakes would 
esteem their secretary less highly; but he was 
making a terrible mistake, and was bitterly’ to 
rue the day he introduced his quondam comrade 
to Beryl. 


CHAPTER XVIII 


Just two days later Dick Chesney called. ab 
the Court, and, SirDenis being out, was ushered 
into the bride's presence. 

Surely no two near ‘relatiins had ever mot 
under stranger circumetances. Dick Chesney 
was in the eyes of the law Boryl’s next of kin, 
and also her heir if she died childless, She had 
never acen him unless perhaps once in her nursery 
days, days so long ago that ehe had only ashadowy 
recollection of him, 

Ever since she could remember this step-uncle 
had been spoken of by her relations in terms of 
reproach; yet Mra, Dent when pressed to explain 
his miedeeds liad mentioned nothing more 
terrible than that he had run “net his money 
and married a rich woman instead of working 
for hie bread, And now Beryl discovered that 
Le was her husband's closest friend. Well, the 


| girl thought sadly, perhaps chere was not o very 


much to choose between them after all, for 
Denis had certainly committed the same fault 
as Dick, 

The prodigal uncle had always had a nameless 
sort of fascination for the heireas ; perhaps because 
after the prosy commonplace surroundings of the 
Dent family anyone who went aside from the 
beaten track seemed to her in some way a hero of 
romance, For years ahé liad been pressed to 
marry chiefly to destroy the chance of Dick's 
inheriting her fortune, and now, so strange were 
life’s vicissitudes, she was actually to receive 
this black sheep as a guest and her husband's 
friend ! 

Dick possersed a most valuable gift—-perfect 
tact ; to most men that interview would have 
been. terribly embarrassing, but he managed to 
meke things go as smoothly as though he and 
Bery! had been old friends. 

*T won't ask if you remember me,” he said, 
leasantly, “for you were quite a child when I 
ast saw you ; and I won’t ask if you are pleased 
to see mo, because it’s a well-known fact that 
people never are pleased to meet their poor rela- 
tions ; but Denis Adair is the best friend I have 
in the world, and so I thought I might come and 
make acquaintance with his bride, though I 
should uever have presumed to call on my 
niece,” 

Beryl smiled, 

“J-am very pleased to seo you,” she enid, 
quietly, “however you describe yourself ; and-I 
think if we agree not to digeuss my old home we 
may be very good friends,” 

Dick took the hint at once, and avoided all 
mention of the Dents 

“T said just now I had nob seen you since you 
were a child,” he resumed, smiling, ' but I forgot 
that I hada glimpse of you at Broadgate, the 
night you and Denis so nearly ended your 
existence.” 

Bery! shuddered, 

“T shall never forget that night; for weeks 
afterwards I was afr.id even to look at the sea, 
ib seemed 80 cruel and treacherous.” 

“You and Denia ought te be profoundly grate. 
ful to it,” 
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a“ Why?? . 
“Why? Because it introduced you to each 
other ; and, as Adair is not a ladies’ man, you 
might both have epent weeks at Broadgate with- 
out a charce of knowing each other but for that 
lucky accident.” 

Then the conversation grew less personal, 
They discussed the county and their neighbours, 
which naturally brought them round in due 
course to Dick’s employers, 

“They are not a bad sort," /he said, frankly, 
“T'll confess it went against ‘the grain with me 


at first to take such a situation; but the Blakes 


don; make It any barder for me than they need, 
and I'll tell you frankly [ kaven’t got the sort of 
pride which prefers starvation te dependence.” 

"T liked Blake,” said: pide thoughtfully, 
“ she seemed @ nice 

“That's just what she js ; thom robberies have 
worried her well- fen th her grave, but I think 
she’s on the men have 2 professioual 
nurse now to act as & gort St aul 

“T know. She came here Blake,” 

And your tone gays you did nob appreciate 
her,”’ returned Dick, smiling. 

“T couldn’t bear’ her! I am nob. generally 
— Ley age ta sian Newceme grated on 


Dick looked af Ssevthesaly. 

“J don't likerher,” pat fe gravely, " but I 
have & reason for my ‘assertio 

‘' What is if?” 

“Tt cannot affect you. When I first saw Nurse 
Ann, as they call her, I felt a nameless preseuti- 
ment that I had seen her before, under a dif- 
ferent name; that she was, if one venture 
to say such’a thing, something elee besides whab 
she describes herself.” 

Beryl grew white as death. 

“Do you know, J felt that too! I seemed to 
know I had met her before under different 
circumstances,” 

“ Did Adair - your Presentiment ” 

“T never asked him ;” and her voice had a 
haughty ring. “ Besides, Denis and I only met 
last August, and so we have very few mutual 
acquaintances, If I had really seen Mies New- 
come before it would not follow that Ae had done 
er 2) : 


“Ah, T'forgot that! But, you see, the person 
of whom Nurse Ann reminds me was well-known 
to Adair, Indeed I have met her at his cham- 
bers; she acted as a kind of secretary or short- 
hand’ ‘Clerk to him; her name was Audrey 
Nugent.” 

Beryl Adair betrayed nothing of the ny 
reging at her heart, Outwardly she show 
sign that Dick's words had tortured her ; indeed, 
she seemed to take the matter rather as a jest 
than otherwise, as she said,— 

* Denis is not an author, and he has never been 
in Parliament, so I can’t quite make oud for 
what he needed a type-writing clerk ; and I don't 
believe if she had served him in that capacity 
the’ person would hive al come here under a false 
name—here, to his very house, I mean.” 

“No,” said Dick, “ you are probably right, 
and IL am mistaken, The girl—Audrey Nugent, 
I mean—made a great impression on me; she 
almost supported an invalid sister by ber work ; 
they lived together at Islington. I was able to 
put a little copying in her way, and I saw them 
two or three times. Audrey was not a bad- 
looking girl but -her sister waa lovely. Poor 
creature | she was dying even then,” 

“Was her'’name Nell? ‘asked Beryl, in a 
acrange far-off sort of voice, 

‘*T think ft was, Ah, I see Denis has mentioned 
her to you, He was very good to them, used to 
send them fruit and flowers, and all sorts of 
invalid dainties.” 

* And you think ‘Nell’ is dead, and her sister 
is tunsquerading here as a trained nurse?” 

“I dow’t exactly say that. I say that except- 
ing the colour of her hair, and apart from the 
fact that she is better dréssed and altogether in 
more prosperous circumstances, Nurse Aan is 
the counter-part of Audrey Nugent. I did not 
like one, and I ‘detest the other , but that does 
aot ptove anything.” 

© waited until Denis Adair returned, and 








that they were a great deal more intimate than 
was the case, 

She was glad that Sir Denis walked part of the 
way home with his friend, for she wanted to be 
alone. She had a great deal to think of. The 
doubt instilled by Chesney's skilful hand was 
bearing fruit already, 

If ‘ Nurse Ana m were yeally Audrey Nugent 
she was also the girl who had called on Beryl two 
days before her wedding, and told a tale which 
bid fair to wreck all the happiness of the Adaira’ 
taarried life, 

If Nurse Aun were indeed Audrey Nugent, 
Denis Adair’s type-writing assistant, and the 
sister of the whose heart he had broken, why 
then she would never lave ¢ome to live close to 
his house unless she was certain of bis silence, If 
she had done an cose eo to the name of 
Nugent, and stolen another, she must be 
reckoning either that Denis Adair would not 
recognise her, or that he was eufficiently in her 
power for her to be able to enforce his silence, 

When Sir Denis returned he found his wife 
lying on the sofa etill in her morning dress, and 
loekine like a fair white lily broken by the 


“What is the matter, Beryl!” he asked, 
gently; “you look dreadfully ill. Has seeing 
Chesney upset you, my dear! If you find your 


old weed S- against him make him distasteful 
to you I will. see that his visite are paid to me 
se and don’t ame you.” 
ery! shook her head. 

et T liked him better than 7 ve ted,” 

“Then what is the matter, x. ‘4 jee 

To his surprise funy yeah 

Dont Bayt ner: Lean’t bear 
it. Tell me ys nae you unhappy, and I will 
try to remedy. it. ak yee tod much alone ? 


Shall we ask your Uncle and Aunt on visit?” 

But Beryl shook her head. 

“Ob no; they must never come here.” 

7 sine uu mean because of Chesney I can give 

int to keep out of ‘the way,” said Denis 

ners 

“Ob no; I mean because of—us, I couldn't 
pent for Aunt Julia to know whata miserable 


“Thelailate iol your tn 

acs dae is Je your making, Beryl,” eaid 
her byehana » 43 he left the room, 

Pen ie part; but she, poor girl, 
could not ae the reserve which was part of 
‘the: cause of at least, half her 
te. Histinad hay ples yoga 
usbe the true story o 

oan Shines 


alent have gone 
very differently with t them both. 

Everyone within . driving Gistance called on 
Lady Adair. -She returned their visits, and then 
came invitations to ae garden , and 
dances. Society in that parb of the country 
seemed delighted to’ welcome the mistress of 
Adair Court, and she appeared everywhere at 
her husband's side, to all seemivg a happy, pros- 
perous young matron. 

She won pre opinions on all sides, and if a 
few people detected that she was a little sadder 
and graver than young wives often are, they 
ascribed it to the fact that she was in delicate 
health, for the fregility of her appearance, and 
the slenderness of her girlish figure, all pointed 
to a general lack of atrength, 

It created quite a commotion in the neighbour- 
hood when all the articles so strangely stolen 
from the Hall were discovered safe a sound in 
an empty oak chest which Mr. Blake had bought 
ata sale and never opened since he acquired it. 
Pecple declared the thief had taken fright, and 
escaped, leaving his plunder. A few far-seeing 
mortals said the things had never realiy been 
stolen at all, and Mr, Blake had invented the 
whole atory as a kind of social advertisement to 
bring himself and his house into notoriety. 


Mr, Carter knew the truth, but told it to no | 


living creature; the distress and anxiety , into 
which Mrs. Blake had been thrown on the loss of 
her purse (a real and genuine loss that) had made 
such an impression on her mind that her brain 
became haunted by the fear of further losses, and 
in her sleep the same thought influencing her she 
removed the various valuables to a place of 


Beryt noticing their warm cordial greeting decided * safety. 





In her waking hours she never dreamed of her 
nocturnal exploits, and othe different articles 
might never have been found at ali, only Nurse 
Aun suggested the oak chest would be just the 
thing to stand in the hall aad hold shawls and 
rugs. 

in removing it the store of goods ivside were 
discovered, and with their recovery Mr, Blaks 
cared very little aboub elucidating the mystery 


"of how they came there. 


To any other patient Mr. Carter would have 


| told the truth, but he knew {0 would ouly alarm 


and trouble Mrs. Blake, while her husband would 
ever after have been possessed by a fear of his 
wile’s sanity, such problem? as eomuambulism 
being incomprohensible to him. 

But though the doctor heid his tongue two 
people at the Hall guessed the truth as well as if 
he had told it them—Dick Chesney and the hos- 
pital purse. 

It was rather strange that though Dick had 
assured hia niece he disli and distrusted 
Nurse Aan he yebshowed her the most marked 
attention and preference in their daily inter- 
course in so much thai Mr. Blake told nis wife 
the handsome widower was “gone”? on her com- 
panion, 

Mr. and Mrs, Blake were invited toa dinner 
party about this time ; their secretary was inclu- 
ded, but excused himself on some plea of indiapo- 
sition, and when Nurse Ann had finished her 

solitary repast and retired to the drawing-room 
he suddenly joined her. 

This was a few days after the recovery of the 
missing valuables. Nurse Ann had made a show 
of returning to London, but ab the joint request 
ofher employers she had resigned her commia- 
sion with Mr. Tulloch and was now iastalled a 
Mre. Blake’s companion at 8 salary of a hundred 
a year, 

She had accepted the post with considerable 
hesitation, and insisted on retaining her uniform 
and the title of ‘‘Nurse ’in case—as she told 
Mrs. Blake—they grew tired of her and she had 
to return to her profession, 

“You look surprised to see me,’ said Dick, 
lightly ; “but the fact is there are one or bwo 
matters Iwanted to discuss with you, aud aoferied 
off the Adaire’ dinner in order to enjoy « ‘ét a- 
téte with you,’ 

You are very kind,” said the girl, coldly; 

‘you might as well have consulted my wishes in 
a matter.” 

Dick drew his chair a tritie closer to here. 

‘‘What is your opinion. of the. recent dis. 
closures?” 

“The same as yours, Mra, Blake was the real 
causs.of the trouble; but, poor soul, it would ba 
cruelty to tell her so, The doctor saw itas well 
a3 I did, but he knows if he told her the truth 
she would worry herself into a nervoug fever.” 

“Ah! Now we will come to more personal 
matters, What possessed you to come here under 
& false name ? 

“TI don’t, understand.” 

* ook here, it is of no possible use to fence 
with me; your name is Audrey Nugent, and laat 
December you undertook a very’ delicate piece of 
business for me,” 

Audrey stared at him for full a minute before 
she said, coldly,—- 

“Wellt” 

“Tt is not well—I demand an explanation,” 

“T was starving,” she said stolidly, “at least 
I shoultl have starved if | had not accepted. work 
froma private inquiry office; | came here as a 
sort of female detective, and my employer made 
me change my name whea he hard I knew 

ple in this neighbourhood.” 

“Ah--and you imtend te coniinue the decep- 
ton 1” 

"Certainly I I do: to co fess the truth would 
probably } lose me wy situation.’ 
“Then you are in a power, 

* You are in raine, might 
Adair and tell him er would make him decline 
the honour of your further acquaintance,” 

“ Look here, if won't pay us to quarrel; we 
had better make friends,” 

She altered the phrase 

“Tt may suit us not to betray each other— 
what do you offer me in retura for my silence i” 


go to Sir Denis 
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“ SUPPOSING I COULD MAKE YOU 


“What do you want?” 

She paused to coneider. 

** IT want first of all that you should oot betray 
my real name to Sir Denis Adair. He was kind 
to me, or thought he was, and I don’t care for 
him to know the part I played in his affairs.” 

** Weill, in plain English I suppose we both 
want silence from each other as to the past. 
Now, how about the future?” 

‘The fature? Well, I'll trust you. I don’t 
think the Adairs are too happy in their married 
jife, and I should like to widen the breach 
between them.” 

o Why 9” 

“Must you have it?” ehe cried, bitterly. 
“Then, I am jealous, madly, passionately jealous 
of Beryl Adair. Why should she have every- 
thing and I nothing? Young, rich, beautiful, 
with a home fit for a princess, and a position any- 
one mighbh envy her, why should she have the 
love of Denis Adair ?” 

* She has it, or Lam much wistaken,’ 

“Well, you know my object; to part those 
two, To make her feel trouble such as I have 
known all through my life. I can’t make her 
poor. I can’t rob her of her beauty, but I can 
—if you joia with me—make her maggied life 
one long misery through doubt and jealousy.” 

“ Are you a fiend?” asked Dick Chesney in a 
toue of repressed approval ‘' What earthly 

bject can you have in making these two people 
wretched } ’ 

“Revenge,” she answered ; ‘the revenge of 
the miserable upon the happy. Of the outcast 
upon the prosperous, I tell you, Mr, Chesney, 
I have my own wrongs and my mother’s to 
avenge upon the world,” 

“And I,” he said, slowly, “ have all to gain 
by parting these two—if Lady Adair dies cbild- 
less I am her heir.” 

“Then we are both agreed,” 

“Yes, and had better discuss the past and 
fature, Tell me, did you do your part faithfully 
last December.” 

* Faithfully. And until I read of Sir Denis 


# ; , 
hii 


! Uae 
|| a 


tt f 
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! Adair’s marriage I believed my interforence 


successful,” 

“Do you think she (be preferred to use pro- 
nouns) doubted your story /” 

“No,” 

“ Then how do you understand the marriage }”’ 

“T think she believed Nell was dying, and 
that she bore no jealousy of her on that account. 
Then Lady Adair is desperately proud, everyone 
knew her wedding-day was fixed, and she could 
uot brook the scandal that would have ensued 
had the marrriage been broken off. But all the 
same I believe her heart is steeled against Adair, 
and that a very little judicious by-play on our 
part will eepurate them for ever. Understand, I 
can’t confess I am Audrey Nugent—that would 
endanger my position here,” 

“You need confess nothing. I will manage 
to convey to Lady Adair that you are the same 
person who visited her last December, and that 
| your sister 7s not dead, then you have only to 
let her see you once or twice in earnest private 
converation with her husband and the thing 
will be done,” 

Audrey looked a little doubtful. 

“] can’t telk much to Sir Denis for fear he 
suspects who | am, and if he suspected he would 
talk to his wife about me.” 

* Well #” 

“Don't you see if they once talk on that 
subject we are undone, So long as she is too 
proud to mention her suspicions, and he has no 
real knowledge of what she thinks her injuries, 
we are eafe, They are both as proud as Lucifer 


never have a thorough explanation.” 

There came a long and deep silence, and then 
Dick looked up with a strange eagerness on his 
face. 

“Has it ever occurred to you that you 
; reserable Lady Adair—not as you are now, but 
| when you had not taken to paint and hair dye— 

when you were Audrey Nugent ?” 

“Yes,” she said, in a surprised tone. “I 





thought once I rcvembled what Miss Chesney 








| credited to 
| strongly object to any change of place. When 





AS RICR 48 LADY ADAIR, .., . WHAT WOULD BE MY REWARD!" SAID DICK CHESNBY, 


would be if she had gone through years of 
sues and privation. But what makes you 
as hs 


Dick Chesney smiled a peculiar 
sinile and looked intently at the girl. 

“You have wanted to be rich,” he said, in a 
slow, meaning tone. “You have longed for 
wealth not only for yourself but your sister 1” 

“ And I may go on longing to my dying day,” 
interposed Audrey, “ for all the chance I see of 
getting it.” 

“You have hated Beryl Adair because she 
was more favoured by fortune than yourselves. 
You would like to see her poor and in trouble }” 

‘Go on,” said the girl hoarsely. “I believe 
you are a demon in human form only bent on 
torturing me ; but you may have some object in 
these questions—tell me what it is!” 

He came a pace nearer to her, his eyes seemed 
to read her through and through as he said,— 

* Supposing I could make you as rich as Lady 
Adair. Supposing I had the power to strip her 
of her wealth, and give it all to you. What 
would be my reward? What would you pay me 
as iny guerdon ?” 


(To be continued), 


secretive 








Orcuips seem to have faculties not generally 
the vegetible kingdom, They 


the block to which they adhere becomes decayed 
they show their distaste in an unmistakable 


and both reserved ; our one chance is that they | manner by throwing out new aerial roota, which 


feel their way to some better anchorage. 
drought comes and no water is given, the leaves 
fall, and they lie dormant for months, to awake 
and put forth their wonderful flowers when the 
rains fall. When they can no longer exist under 
the moet trying circumstances, they die very 
slowly, often lingering on for years without the 
sign of a flower. Even when the bud is in an 
advanced stage a change of place will often cause 
it to wither before opening, 
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“MOTHER, MOTHER, DEAR, MRS, AND MISS FEATHERSTONE ARB HERE!” CRIED LITTLE DERRICK, PREATHLESSLY, 


THE ROMANCE OF IVY MOSS, 


—!0t— 


CHAPTER IX. 
KEITH FALCONER, 

In something lesa than a month from that 
evening on which Mr. Keith Falconer had first 
found his way out to Hornsey Rise and Minerva- 
creacent, it seemed that he was always finding 
excuses to call at No. 7. 

When he was unable to come himself he 
would send to his friends instead—~fowers from 
Bond-street or Covent Garden, new books from 
Mudie’s, toys and fruit for little ailing Derrick. 

All these, and more besides, at various times, 
arrived at Mrs. Featherstone’s house—‘ for Mra, 
Dundas,” or “For Master Derrick,” as the case 
might be. 

Of course, they were very welcome, these gifts 
and attentions, and helped to make life for Ivy 


‘infinitely lighter and sweeter ; but, all the same, 


she was not quite satisfied within her own mind 
as to the exact value of Mr. Falconer’s extra- 
ordinary good nature. 

One evening she plucked up courage—he had 
driven home to Minerva-crescent in a hansom 
with Ronaid, who had called at York Mansions 
for his friend, and had as usual run up to Mra. 
Featherstone’s drawing-room with an armfal 
of costly offerings for Ivy and little Derrick— 
9 evening she plucked up courage and said to 

m,— 

“I—I think I ought to put a atop to this, 
Mr, Faleoner. We cannot, indeed we cannot, be 
for ever accepting these beautiful things, you 
know. You are really too kind to us; and it is 
—it is embarrassing, you see,” she tried to 
explain ; “for we—for we can make you no 
returno——" 

“ Please make no attempt to thank me, or 


, anything of that sort,” he stopped her, with a 


smile. “ You know I hate it, Mrs. Dundas.” 
“But that is nonsense,” said Ivy gravely. 
“ You will not let me say what I wish,” 





“ What a fuss you make about nothing at all, 
Ivy,” called out Ronaid impatiently from the 
bed-room close by, where, with the door ajar, he 
was washing his hands and changing his coat, 
** You forget,” he added bluntly, and with what 
Ivy thought was a deplorable Jack of good taste 
and nice feeling, ‘‘ you forget that Keith ia blest 
with more coin than he knows what to do with. 
Hesis not obliged—lucky chap !—-like some poor 
beggars I could name, to look at a sovereign 
half-a-dozen times before he ventures to change 
it.” 

‘It is perfectiy true,” their visitor hastened 
to assure Ivy—‘‘ what Dundas says, I mean, 
Upon my word, I do not know what to do some- 
times with my money—it is a fact! My own 
individual wants and inclinations are not, I 
believe, of a very ruinous character ; and, as you 
are aware, | have neither brother nor sister; n0 
mother, no father, no wife tu--—” 

“But you have troops of friends both in town 
aud in the country,” she interrupted him 
gently. 

He flushed to the roots of his wavy fair hair, 
which he wore close-cropped to his head. 

“J.T don’t believe there is anyone in the 
world whose esteem and friendship I value so— 
so truly as I value yours, Mrs, Dundas,” stam- 
mered Keith Falconer, quite awkwardly for 
him. 

More than perplexed, Ivy at the moment could 
not decide how best to reply; but ehe was 
making a beginning somehow, when little 
Derrick, fortunately, came to the rescue ; and 
Mr. Falconer at once gave his whole attention to 
the child. ~ 

“Thank you, Mr. Falconer,” lisped he, “ for 
the grapes you sent me yesterday. They were so 
big and so nice.” 

He drew the boy affectiovately to his knee, 
his clear gray eyes full of tenderest concern, 
saying, —- 

“ Were they, my dear little lad? I'm so glad 
you liked them,” 

“ Yes—they were beautiful,” answered Derrick 





in that earnest unchildlike way of his, “So big 
and so juicy; and my throat was so sore,” 

“ And what does Dr. Wrexham say?” asked 
Keith, lifting the wee pink hand and kissing 
it 


« Oh, Dr. Wrexham says we ought to go to 


| the sea, and see the waves, and be put into them 


—and—and mother says yes too, but she is not 
sure that we can afford it yet ; and s0-——+ 

**Oh, hush, Derrick, dear!" cried Ivy, vexed 
and distressed. “ Little boys should not chatter 
about things thoy kaow nothing about, They 
should be——” 

“Seen and not heard,’ called out Ronald from 
the neighbouring room, laughing. ‘ Never you 
mind, little son Derrick, you shall go to the 
sea,” 

Derrick’s sensitive little face reddened ixome- 
diately ; and slippiug from Keith’s encircling 
arm he crept to Ivy’s side and put his head 
against her shoulder— conscious, dear little soul, 
of an offence committed, but igaorant of its 
extent and character. 

On theee occasions, when Mr, Falconer came to 
spend fhe evening in Minerva-crescent, it was 
the invariable custom of Ronald Dundas to 
invite his friend and guest to s game at euchre, 
aod Mr. Falooner as invariably accepted the 
chalienge—accepted with alacrity. 

To speak the truth-~and it was this whick 
troubled her so greatly—-it appeared to Ivy thea 
that this horrid dual euchre business was the real 
attraction which drew Rovald’s old sachoolfellow 
to No, 7, 

True, thought she, he came laden with gifts 
for Derrick and herself ; but the cards were the 
meet which brought him to them. 

And yet, she decided, Keith Faleoner did not 
look like a gambler. 

Far from it, 

Frankness and honour were stamped plainly 
upon his fair tanned face; truth was written 
upon his broad calm brow ; a chivalrous nature 
and a high regard for noble things looked out 
direct at one from his clear keen eyes, 
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: was not perhaps so tall as Ronald | 


atly he was stronger. Hie 

‘ong-looking and beautifully 

1andsome blond moustache 
ye ly-cut mouth, 

y, though she had lived so much abroad 
) her husband, understood little about cards 
| car d-playing ; as to the game of euchre in | 
ular, it was worae than a dead language t2 
n mais tanding. : 

Nut she could not help noticing that whenever 
susband Ronald and his friend Keith Falcouer 
xi together in Minerva-crescent, thera was 
ways & large amount of money—sovereigna 
ly, in little stacks—upon the card-table 
sen them, and that Ronald himself always 

nearly always, won, 

Since the Duadases had known Mr. Falconer 
money had no longer been a grievously scarce 
commodity with them; for through Keith— 
thi ugh his influence and introductions in the 
proper quarter—Rovald Dundas had been enabled 
to di pose of various 5 aket tches aud water-colour 
lrawings which had been lying useless on his 
hauds for years ; ; and, moreover, to get 
astonishiogly good prices for this very mediocre 
work of his. 

Mr. Faleoner 
business Of sellir 





razelf gonerally managed the 
: or dealing, or whatever it was 
that took place in the matter of transfer, and 
banded over the money to Ronald afterwards, | 
which auited Mr. Dundas exactly. 

And so now, at leach for the present, the 
threatenivg eturm-clouds had sailed onward, were 
overpast, and the little ailing Derrick could | 
continue to enjoy as heretofore his mother’s sole 
itvention, her constant watchful care. 

Yes, sai l ivy in her heart, thank Heaven and 
Keith Falconer for that / 

Besid they had no 
Featherstone was paid ce; 
end, 

And het clever 
auiability itself, 

Twice cr thrice of late, when little Derrick 
had passed a really good day, and could without 
the least anxiety be left to the motherly 
guardianship of Mre. Featherstone, Keith Fal- 
conser had driven out to Minerva-crescent to 
carry off Ronald and Ivy te some good Weat-end 
theatre or other. 

And then, after the theatre, nothing would 
content Mr. Faleoner except that Konald aud his 
wife should retarn to supper with him in his 
splendid chambers at York Mansions, 

And Ivy, naturally, had found it all delight- 
ful 

iu one after supper, Mr, Falconer 
had asked her to sivg ; and opened at once his 
lovely grand piano—a Be:hstein stauding hal! 
hidden amid palms. 

“T feel, ao wach ow, certain that you sing, Mrs. 
Dundas,” Keith caid, “although I have never 
heard you.’ 

‘Sing 1 She ought to, by Jove if she dou't,” 
threw in Ronald indolently, who had drank 
plenty of champague. “She had the beat of 
roasters in Germany, I can tell you, Falconer,” 

‘T studied principally in Dresden ond in 
Munich,” Ivy observed quietly, “They used to 
te!| mae abroad that I sang well.” 

Keith Falconer had a 4 iantity of music, with 
moat of whi a! it proved Ivy herself was familiar ; 
and she selected from a ‘pore io an exquie ite 
ove song, which w as the composition of 
» in person at the | 





now, Mrs. 
the week's 


debte 
gularly at 


daughter Cynthia was 


occasion, 





Germau 
me of her old masters, wh 
Corservatoire had taught her bow it should be ; | 
Ing, } 
Keith was enchanted, and was lavieh ia his | 
thanks and praise, 
Indeed, Mrs. Dundas, you have a lovely | 
ca!” he cried enthusiastically. “If need 
hould ever arise you could easily make a fortune 
with it on the concert:platform or on the atage.” 
Yould she—do you mean it, Keith?” 


| 


up Ronald Dundas eagerly. “ By Jove, Ivy, you 
had better have a try !” 

Ivy smiled a little coldly, and did not answer. 
Her ambition in life, as it chanced, in no wise 
tended towards (,e etage. But then, alas! one 
nevec knows what is ahead of one in the future ; | 


| before her marriage, hed 


| him some magnificent peaches for little 


| St. James’ 
| you like to look ab it? 
; course, 


epoke | th 


and, as often as not, one’s ambition has nothing 
to do with one’s destiny, 

Then also, on more than one memorable 
occasion, they had dined out of town with Keith 
Faleoner ; driviog with him iu his mail-phaeton 
down to Richmond, or going pleasantly by water 
to Hampton Court. 

On these healthy daylight excursions little 
Derrick had always been allowed to accompany 
his elders; the magnificent dark chestuut pair of 
animals which drew the mail-phaeton were an 


| endless source of delight to him; and he said 


that Mr, Faleoner was the kindest and dearest 
gentleman he had ever known, and that he should 
like to live with him always. 

As soon as Ronald Dundas had discovered that 
Keith was a passionate lover of music he 
promptly hired a very good instrument from a 
pianoforte-tuner’s in the Cornwallis-road; s0 
that, with Miss Hyacinth Featherstone often 
practising her Pagoda songs in the sitting-room 
downstairs, and Iyy and Keith Falconer singing 
their German duets in the drawing-room over- 
head, there was occasionally 2 good deal of 
musical display to the fore at Mrs. Featherstone’s 
house in Minerva-crescent. 


Often and often Ivy had wondered whether r 
her husband could ever have told Mr. Falconer }. 


anything, or the whole of the history of their 
fires meeting with each other—the clandestine 
trysts—the hurried £ ight—the hasty marriage 
before the parish registrar ! 

Did Keith Falconer know that hie friend had 
found a wife, in that cla gray flint house in the 
hollow on the downs? That Ivy, in those days 
been known as and 
called—-Heaven pity her |—!vy Mose # 

Did Keith Falconer, she wondered, know this 
thing ? 

However, an evening soon came when the 
horrible uncertainty was entirely seb at rest. 

Mr, Falconer had arrived at No, 7 rather later 
than his customary hour. Le had brought with 
ertick ; 
some lovely flowers for Ivy. 

He was expected, too, on that evening, had 
come, indeed, by special invitation, “for his 
revenge, " as Ronald himself put it--a revenge at 


| enchre, as it seemed to Ivy, that waa like a 


Will-o’-the-wisp, never to be overtaken by Keith 
Falconer. 

But, somehow, Keith did not seem to mind; 
and Rovald Dundas over his friend’s losses waxed 
oddly and boisterously «sympathetic, 

Therefore, as Mr. Falconer was, certain to 
come, Ronald was ready for him when he did 
arrive. The card-table was open ; the packs of 
cards were waiting upon the circle of green 

sloth, Upon the walnut sideboard stood spirit 
flasks, with syphons of soda and seltzer water. 

“IT know I am late,” said their guest genially 
on eatering, “but I dined at the ‘ Berkeley ’ this 
evening, with a nephew of old Justice Spencer. 
He was full, naturally, of the summing up 
business of the great trial at the Old Bailey, I 
positively couldn't get away fr om him.” 

“Man o’ law, I suppose,” observed Ronald, 
lazily, “like his astute bid uncle?” 

* Of couree,” assented Keith, laughing ; “and 


| a terrible limb of it, Ido assure you, once let 
| him begin to talk, He means, he says, to die a 


Q.C., and I fancy be will attain his ambition. 
Mrs. Dundas "~-turning to Ivy—‘ doubtless you 
have seen a paper this evening? If not, I havea 
special here in my pocket, Would 
The verdich was, of 
‘guilty’; but it could not possibly be 
anythi ing else, could it? And, after all, penal 
servitude for 30 bold a felony is scarcely 
ad oquate——"* 


Ronald Dundas, at the moment, lying back in | 
his easy chair, was looking at Ivy through his | 


half-closed lide; bis brilliant eyes, with the 
singular gay red-brown light in them, gleaming, 
she fancied, quizzically, but not unkindly throug! 
1¢ dusky drooping lashes, 
“Ivy doesn’t care a straw about newspapers,” 
he broke in tranquilly. ‘* Women seldom do, you | 
know, Falconer, whatever they may affect, ‘They 
ike a thing with. plenty of gossip and fashion- 





for politics, or even understand "em; aud I am 
very. sure that she does uot like police reports.” 

Mr. Falconer was again about to address Ivy 
upon the subject of newspapers, perhaps, trials 
and criminals ; but she was not going to suffer it 
—she could not endure it. 

She arose with an effort, cala: outwardly and 
smiling faintly, and said, before Keith pa 4 con- 
tinue : 

“No; Ronald is right. I neither care for nor 
understand polities ; and—and I never look at the 
dreadful parts of he wspapers—trials,,. accidents, 
and so forth. They seem to make one ill.” 

Then she drew Derrick gently towards her, 
stroked his pretty, short dark curls, and said 
rather hurriedly : 

‘* My darling, it is your bed-time. Say good- 
night now to father and to Mr. Falconer, and 
come away with me.’ 

The little fellow pub lus tiny arms” around 
Keith’s neck, whispering more shy thanks for the 
peaches s kissed his father in an hesitating, timorous 
manner; and then, with his little hand lost in 
Ivy's, he trotted obedien to his cot, which 
atood by the bed dn his m "s room. ' 

Wheu Derrick, » white gown, knelt 


uauttered y 
veritable feeli 
Ivy to. knee! - fear 
soul, and thug ue er him to her side, 
PP little bay J upward inquiringly, and 


M And are iithin.to say your prayers 
then, aot Be And coming to bed vith dg aa 


‘well i” 


“Not bed for me yet, my pet, But { will say 
my prayers with you now.’ 

“But you must say them again by-and-by, if 
you do,” said Derrick seriously. 

“ Yes, again by-and-by. Now hush, my dear- 
est, or you will forget to say properly what mother 
has taught you,” 

Thank Heaven | 

Clearly, after all, then, that true, kind friend 
in the other room knew aothing—nothing ! 

Had he, through Ronald, or throagh anyone 
else, ever at any time obtained a glimmer of-the 
truth, he, with his chivalrous heart and his sensi- 
tive regard for the feelings of others, would never, 
in her hearing—Ivy was sure of it!—have said 
what he had said that night. 

And eo, in a manner, she Was comforted, 


—-— 


GHAPTER X, 
A CHANGE FOR THE BETTER, 


“Wet,” exclaimed Miss Hyacinth Feather- 
stone, heartily, “ well, Mrs, Dundas, Iam really 
glad of that! It will all mow just &t in beauti- 
fully, and my dear mother will be able to have a 
change at Stoke Bay as well as the rest of us. 
You see, Mra, Dundas, whenever I am lucky 
enough to obtain a country engagement in the 
summer, if i mother cannot go ee vith me I have 
to put up with the company of my Aunt Bessie. 
She is an old maid, who lives at Peckham-~and I 
never could endure this Aunt Bessle of mine. 
She is fidgety, for one thing, and horribly par- 
ticular for another.” 

“Yes,” answered Ivy, earnestly, “it will be 
pleasant indeed to find you and Mrs, Feather- 
stone in a strange place. And Stoke Bay, they 
say, is very healthy,” Ivy added hopefully, 

' The healthiest spot in Kagland,” said Cynthia. 
“T have been there before, Dr. Wreshom orders 
all hia patients to Stoke Bay. He boundles: 
faith in the air of the east coast,” 

And the two shook hands cordially—Cynthia 
going ou her way downstairs ; Iv7 continuing her 
way up. 

It was on the staircase that they had met, ag 
they frequently did ; and Cynthia, as her habit 
was, had stopped ‘Ivy to inquire after little 


| Derrick, and for a few minutes’ chat'as well, 


She was a showy, handsome girl, this Hyacinth 
| Featheretone, of the cool and easy type; witha 
quantity of bright fair hair, which in front she 


slates, and a spicy novelette chucked in occasion- | wore elaborately frizzed, and behind coiled inte 
ally. My wife, at any rate, I believe, doesn’t care { a loose knot, 
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Til-nattitd people said that it was dyed ; but 
this was not true; there was nothing false about 
Cyathia Featherstone, 

She was a good, downright, honest sort of 
girl, who elected to sing at Moorish Pagoda 
under her own lawful name—no Totties, or 
Lottiea, or Dotties, for her, if she knew it, said 
Miss Hyacinth Featherstone, 

Her complexion wae surprisingly good, con- 
sidering the trying nature of her profeseion ; and 
though her mouth was somewhat wide and with- 
out much expression, her teeth in every way 
were unquestionably beautiful. 

Yes, Cynthia waa undoubtedly clever, and wes 
perfectly capable of taking care of herself, She 
went her own way, fearing neither man nor 
woman, and was respected everywhere accord- 
ingly. 

On that morning, at breakfast, Ronald Dundas 
had decided that they could after all afford to go 
to the'sea fora change. Little Derrick wanted 
the benefit of sea-vir, and he should have it. 


“ Keith, like & good fellow, has sold those last 


three water-colours of mine-—-and sold ‘em 
thundering well too,” uunounced Rozald easily. 

: Ms How good of him,” murmured [vy grate 
u ly. 

“ Yes; and now we can do about-a month of it 
on the coast somewhere, Ivy,” said her hushand, 
in his airiest and most agreeable manuer, “ Where 
shall it be?” 

* Ob, Ronald, I do not know!” she replied, 
deeply thankful, “I had better run round and 
consult Dr. Wrexham after breakfast, I thi:k, 
and hear what he says.” 

* All right, do,” said Ronald—" I don't care a 
fig where it is, myself,” 

‘* Aad will Mr, Falconer come toot” spoke up 
Derrick unexpectedly, who had been listening 
wistfully to the talk of his elders. 

“No; he won't, my little son Derrick,” 
answered Ronald, who had rieen, stretched him- 
aelf, aod gone to look out of the window. “ He’s 
off very shortly to Norway or tothe Mediterranean 
—I'm not sure which. But I dare say he’! 
wish you good-bye, little chap, before he goes. 
I've no doubt he would take you with him if you 
were to eak him. Who knows! Shall I make 
you @ present to him, little son Roderick—eh ?” 

The little boy was silent, 

Always rather afraid of his father, the child 
wag never quite certain whether he was in fun or 
in eartesf. ' Derrick didn’t know nw, 

Having ‘strolled over to the sideboard and 
mixed for himself a large brandy-and-soda—he 
rarely ate any breakfast worth mentioning— 
Ronald brushed his hat carefully, looked intently 
ab himself in the glass, and vhen aid he was guing 
out eomewhere, 

When he was fairly out of the way Ivy rushed 
round to the Cornwallis-road, and saw Dr. Wrex- 
ham, and heard about Stoke Bay, The bracing 
air, the ozone from the German Ocean, would set 
sw ehild up for the winver, opined Dr, Wrex- 

au, 


On her return to No, 7 the firap person Ivy | 


met in the house was Cynthia Featherstone on 
the stairs, 

Hearing what Dr, Wrexham had said about the 
sea-trip, Cynthia promptly expressed her sstis- 
faction as to the arrangement in quescion. 

It appeared that Mr, Loraine, the proprietor of 
the London Pagoda was now the summer manager 
of the Winter Gardens at Stoke Bay ; and Miss 
Hyacinth Featherstone, with the most popular 
songs in her town repertory, was shortly to be 
sent down to the latter place for a month's or 
six weeks’ engagement. 

On that very day Ivy began to make the neces- 
sary preparations for their journey out of town, 

That was on a Monday, 

On Thurslay morning, by midday, everything 
was in readiness for theix departure, 

Cynthia had gone to the thesire for rehearsal 
—-Ivy had already said good-bye to her-—but Mra. 
Featherstone herself was nodding and beaming in 
farewell to her friends and kcgers at the cab 
window. } 

“ We shall be down ourselves nexb week, Mre, 
Dundas—I and Cynthia,” said ‘the barrister’s 
widow,” as Ronald generally called her. ‘I 
hope very much we may seo something of you.” 











“Tam sure I hope so too,” replied Ivy sin- 
cerely, 

And off they went jolting in their fusty rickety 
four-wheeler from Minerva-cresceat, leaving Mrs. 
Featherstone waving her pocket-handkerchief to 
them upon the doorstep of No. 7. 

How little thought Ivy Dundas on that 
morning that ehe would never see the place 
again ! 

Kerth Faleoner was at Liverpool-street to say 
good-bye, and to wish his friends a pleasant stay 
on the breezy Suffolk ceast, 

Overnight, in Minerva-crescent, he had said 
that he should meet them in the morning at the 
station, 

“'This will be a long farewell, Mr, Falconer,” 
Ivy remarked, more-regretfully perhaps than she 
herself was aware, “ siace you have decided upon 
the Mediterranean cruise.’ 

They were strolling up and down the busy 
platform, with e quarter of an hour to spare, 
alongside the waiting train—Ivy, Keith Falconer, 
and little Derrick, who had got tight hold of a 
box of chocolate creams and his kind friend's 
hand. 

Ronald had gone for the tickets. 


“A long farewell? Yes, indeed,” replied Keith 


absently. 

He did not, Ivy fancied, seem in his usual 
spirits to-day, 

She made another attempt to support the 
conversation. 

“Yachting, I should imagine, must be a 
charming pastime in this glorious weather,” Ivy 
said, 

“Perhaps. It depends, you know,” answered 
Mr. Falconer vaguely, 

Here Ronald came back, pushing his way 
masterfully through the crowd, heated and 
inclined to be hilarious, 

Besides the booking-offise he had doubtless 
paid a visit to the refreshment-bar. 

* There’s no second, I hear, to this train, Ivy,” 


said he, “It’s either first or third. So I took 
firste.” 

“Oh. Ronald (" she was beginning involun- 
tarily. 


But he cut her short. 
“Hang it all, Ivy, you wouldn’t have us go 


| down packed in with a lot of beastly excursionists, 


would you?” he demanded impatiently. ‘“ Un- 
jess you particularly wish to get smothered in 
crumbs and be deafened by a chorus of yelling 
babies, Come, little son Roderick, look sharp 
and jump in with your mother—-there’s no time 
to lose,” 


He was holding open the door of an empty | 


first-class corapartment ; and, as there was 20 
gaineaying him, in they got. 

Tt was Ronald Dundas’s way. 

When he had meney to spend he spent it 
extravagantly—reckleasly ; when it was all gone, 
and he wanted more and could not get it, thea 
came the time for anathematising everything 
and everybody about him save himself, 

Mr. Falconer, suddenly recollecting the book- 
stall, had rushed off to another part of the 
station. 

He returned as speedily, laden with society 
journals and illustrated papers. 

“To enliven the tedium of the journey, little 
Derrick,” he smiled, pushing them through the 
carriage window into Derrivk’s arms ; but Ivy 
somehow felt that those journals and magazines 
were meant for herself and not for the child, 

“T do wish you were coming, too,” said Derrick 
with an earnestness that was almost pathetic in 
the little boy, 

"Do sou, little man? Well, who can tell }—~ 
the yacht may come sailing your way some fine 
morning or other. Yachts are very unmanage- 
able things sometimes,” 

“ Ob, how I wish that it would,” cried Derrick, 
his emall face lighting up at the bare idea. 

** Bon voyage /” cried Ronald, putting Derrick 
roughly aside from the window, and leaning out 
himself to grasp Keith Faleoner’s strong white 
hand, whereon the one massive gold ring that he 
ever wore flashed with its diamond tn the midday 
aun, “ Let us have a line, if possible, old chap, 
before you start—we'll send you our Stoke Bay 
address ae soon as we've got one ; and let us hear 


———— 


occasionally of your whereabouts too Wi 
you?” 

“ All right—you shall,” promised Keith, 
fair head uncovered. 

* Good-bye !" 

“ Good-bye!” 

The bell bad rung for the last time ; the guard 
had waved his green flag; the Stoke Bay train 
war off 

And Keith Faleoner, standing there solitary 
upon the platform at Liverpocl-etreet, etare:d 
after the vanishing t) aia. 

. * * 





Ronald Dundas sorn wearied of an English 
watering-place like Stoke Bay; and he early 
found manifold excuses for ranning up to town. 

Therefore it happened that Ivy and her little 
boy were at all times left a good deal to them- 
selves, to anause themuelves in the best way they 
could, 

Not that she cared about Ronald's neglect of 
them—they were very happy together, she and 
the little one—and Ivy was go thankful, so 
| unspeakably thankful, to perceive that Dertick’s 
mornivg dips into the sea and the wild aea- 
breezes keen with ozone were bringivg a faint 
tinge of rose-colour into the dear little wan 
cheeks of her child. 

Derrick often, long avd patiently, locked over 
the blue-green sea, watching for the coming of 
Mr. Falconer'’s yacht.” 

“Ts this it, mother, do you think!” the little 
boy would say wistfully, when the Londox boat, 
bound for come suramer haunt forther along the 
coast, stopped on its way at the head of Stoke 
Bay pier ; or when some other distant steamer, 
with black smoke veining the fair blue sky, 
loomed in eight upon the dim horizon where 
heaven aud sea sppeared to meet, 

It hurt the young mother to have to tell 
the ebild that his kind friend would never come 
as he expeeted——the little boy looked so sorrow- 
ful and disappointed aiways. 

Still, Ivy could see that he did not altogether 
believe her, for Derrick’s feith in his friend's 
word was firm; and had not Mr. Faleoner him 
gelf remarked that yachts were sometimes un- 
manageabie things, and that he—Keith—might, 
after all, come esiling some fine morning Stoke 
Bay way ? 

And so Derrick, his mother’s asseverations 
notwithstanding, watched every day. 

Ivy and the child had been down as usual 
one morning to the machines on the sands for 
their early dip ; then into the town for a little 
necessary shopping ; afterwards on to the beauti. 
ful wide pier for their midday blow. 

Ronald had gone up to London by a morn 
ing train directly after breakfast—" business ’ 
taking him thither---and would not return, so 
he fancied, until the following day. 

At this lazy, sunny, noontide hour 
Bay pier was thronged, Ivy had brought a 
book with her ;. but she was nob reading. She 
was watching the people and little Derrick. 

Presently the little boy came running back 
to his mother’s seat, crying breathleeely,-— 

“ Mother, mother, dear, Mre, and Mies Feather- 
stone are here!” 

Ivy started at the news, genuiuely pleased to 
hear it 

““Mra, and Miss Featherstone ! 
darling? Where!” 

‘Over there,” said Derrick, “looking at the 
sailing-boate, Shall I go and tell them that we 
are here |" 

** Please, dear,” said [vy ; and away the litt!s 
soul scampered on his errand. 

Yes, beyond a doubt, the Stok 
doing wonders for Derrick, Dr. Wrexbam wae 
perfectly right | Never before in his brief young 
life had Ivy seen him so active and #o bright, 

Soon the child returned, borne in the arms of 
| Mrs, Featherstone, with Mra. Featherstone’s 
| overwhelming kisses stil! scarting on his delicate 
cheeks, 

Cynthia, smiling cordially, and showing ber 
fine teeth, followed more leisurely in her mother's 
wake. 

"We came down only yesterday,” said Mire. 
Featherstone, their friendly greetings over ; and 
she iuquired feelingly in the next breath whe 
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ther ivy had found “nice rooms”; and 
aumounced that she and Cynthia were in apart- 
ments on the Marina, and close to the Winter 
Gardens for Cyuthia’s sake, 

“I suppose you have brought down some 
new songs with you?” Ivy inquired of Cynthia: 
Featherstone, feeling a strong and growing 
interest in this shrewd and practical young 
woman, who went her fearless way upon a 
dangerous road, and who, upen it too, could 
hold her own without dismay. 

‘*‘No-—only my cld London favourites,” 
Hyacinth Featherstone answered pleasantly, /“‘I 
open at the Winter Gardens this afternoon. 
Come and hear me, Mrs, Dundas,” she added 
frankly—"T acm very harmless, Bring little 
Derrick. 

Ivy promised that she would, 

“Thank you,” said the girl simply. And she 
lifted the little boy on to her lap, and began to 
describe to him all the wonderful sights that 
were to be found under the glass-roof of the 
Winter Gardens at Stoke Bay. 

And then, as the pier band had ceased to 
play, and one o’clock had struck, it was time 
that they should be moving homeward to their 
early dinner. 

The Featherstones accompanied Ivy and the 
little boy as far as the picr gates, and there 
they separated, to go their different ways ; but 
with the understanding that if Derrick were nod 
tired they would meet again at the Winter 
Gardens in the afternoon. 

Arrived home at their breezy lodgings on the 
cliff, Ivy met the landlady, Misa Spicer, in the 

“There's a gentleman upstairs, madam, wait- 
ing to see you,” said Miss Spicer, 

‘*A gentleman!” echoed Ivy, very much 
astonished, “ What is his name?” 

That [ do not know, madam—I never 
thought to ask, But he said that he was very 
well acquainted with you and Mr, Dundas,” 

Little Derrick had heard. 

He had vanished up the staircase to the draw- 
ing-room floor, 

The child’s inatinch was surer than Ivy’s, 
She followed her little sou wonderingly. 

Who could their visitor be ? 

Ere she reached the landing, however, a shrill 
but smothered cry of intense joy broke from the 
lips of little Derrick. 

Ivy entered the drawing-room quickly. There 
by the open bay-window stood Keith Falconer, 

Derrick, speechless, was hugging bis neck— 
be being hoisted aloft to.Ketth’s shoulder, clasped 
in the strong arms of his friend } 


(To be continued.) 








A SISTER’S REVENGE. 


—0— 
CHAPTER IX. 


“Wueae is Miss Meadows!” cried Madame 
Christine, excitedly, upon opening her eyes, 
“ Martin,” she cried, motioning to the attendant 
who stood nearest her, “see that Miss Meadows 
is detained in her own roo, under lock and key, 
until I am at liberty to attend to her case.” 

The servants looked at one another in blank 
amazement, No one dared tell her Madge had 
fled, 

The torn envelope, which Madge bad neglected 
to gain possession of lay at her feet. 

With a curicus smile Madame Christine 
smoothed it out carefully, and placed it away in 
her private desk. 

* Duncan Field,” she mused knittteg her brow. 
‘Ah, yes, that was the name, I believe, He 
toust certainly be the one, Madge Meadows sball 
suffer keenly for this outrage!” cried the 
madame, grinding ber teeth with impotent rage. 
“T shall drag her pride down to the-very dust 


up and down the room, “I have brought worse 
tempers than hers into subjection ; still, I never 
dreamed the little minx would dare openly defy 
me in that manner, I shall keep her ia the 
belfry-room, under lock and key, until she asks 
my pardon on her bended knees; and what is 
more, I shall wrest the secreh from her— 


the secret she has defied me to discover,” 
* 7. ' . * r 


On sped Madge as swift as the wind, crushing 


the fatal letter in her hand until she stood at the | 


very edge of the broad, glittering river. 

She looked over her shoulder, and noted the 
dark forms hurrying to and fro. 

“They are searching for me,” she said ; “ but 
I will never go back to them—never.” 

She saw @ man hurrying toward her, At that 
moment she beheld, moored in the shadow of a 
clurop of alders at her feet, a small boat rocking 
to and fro on the tide. Madge had a little boat 
of her own at home ; she knew how to use the 
oars, 

“ They will never think of looking for me out 
on the water,” she cried triumphantly} and 
quickly untying it, she sprang iuto the little skiff 
and seizing the oars, with # vigorous stroke she 
send the little shell out into the shimmering 
water. 

Madge never once paused in her mad, impetu- 
ous flight until the dim line of the shore was 
almost indistingaishable from the blue arching 
dome of the horizon. 

“ There,” she cried, flushed and excited, lean- 
ing on the oars; “no one would possibly think 
of looking for me out here.” 

Her cheeks were flushed and her blue eyes 
danced like stars, while the freshening breeze 
blew her bright shining hair to and fro, 

Many a passing boatman cast admiriog glances 
at the charming little fairy, so sweet and ao 
daring, out ali alone on the treacherous dancing 
river, so far away from the shore, 

But if Madge saw them she never heeded 
them. 

**T shall stay here until it is quite dark,” she 
said to herself. ‘ They will have ceaeed to look 
for me by that time. I can reach the shore quite 
unobserved, aud watch for Ruth to geb my hat 
and jacket ; and theu’—a rosy flush stole up to 
the rings of her golden hair as she thovght what 
she would do then—‘'T shall go straight back to 
Duncan—my husband!” 

She knew her uncle would not return home 
for some time to come, and she would not go 
back to Ann, She made up her mind she would 
certainly g> to Dungan. She would wait at the 
station, and if Duncan did not come in on an 
early train she would go back at once to Dale- 
ville, 

Her purse, with five pounds in it—which 
seemed quite a fortune to Madge—-was luckily in 
her pocket, together with an apple and a biscuib, 
The healthful exercise of rowing, together with 
the fresh, cool breeze, gave Madge a hearty 
appetite, and the apple and biscuit afforded her 
quite a pleasant lunch, 

Poor Madge! The pretty little girl-bride had 
no thought of danger, She had no premonition 
that every moment the little boat, drifting 
rapidly along with the tide, was bearing her 
onward toward death, 

Madge paid little heed to the dark rolling 
clouds that were slowly obscuring the brilliant 
sky. The hours seemed to slip heedlesely by ; 
the soft gloaming seemed to fall about her swifdy 
and without warning. 

‘*I must turn my boat about at once!” she 
cried, in alarm, ‘I am quitea long way from 
the shore,” 

At that moment the distant rumbling roar of 
thunder sounded dismally over the leaden-grey, 
white-capped water, and the wind, rising instantly 
into a fierce gale, hurled the dark storm-clouds 
across the sky, blotting the lurid glow of sunset, 
and mantling the heavens above her in its dusky 
folds, 

Madge was brave of heart ; but in the face of 
euch sudden and unlooked-for danger her courage 


soft, childish hands, made a desperate attempt to 
turn the boat. The current resisted her weak 
effors, snapped the oars in twain, like slender 
twigs, and whirled them from her grasp. 

* Duncan, Duncan!” she cried out, piteously, 
stretchiog out her arms, “save me! Oh, I am 
lost—lost ! Heaven pity me!" 

The night had fallen swiftly around her, Out 
alone on the wild, pitiless, treacherous water— 
alone with the storm and the darkness | 

The storm had now commenced in earnest, 
beating furiously against the little boat, and lash- 
ing the mad waves into seething foam as they 
dashed high above the terrified girl, No sound 
could be heard above the warring of the elements 
—the thunder’s roar, the furious lashing of the 
waves, aud the white, radiant lightning blazing 
across the vast expanse of water, ing the 
scene sublime in ite terrible grandeur, 

“Duncan! my love, my life!” she cried, iv 
an intense agony of despair, “ you will never know 
how well I loved you! I have faced death 
rather than betray our sweet, sad secret—that I 
am your wife !” ; 

Was it the wild flashing of the lightning, or 
was ita red light she saw swinging to and fro, 
each moment drawing rapidly nearer aud nearer ? 
Heaven be praised! It was a barge of some 
kind ; help was within her reach. : 

“Help!” cried Madge, faintly; “help! Iam 
alone out on the water!” 

She held out her arms toward the ae 
that loomed up darkly before her, but the 
terrified voice was drowned by the fierce beating 
of the storm. 

Suddenly her little boat spun round and 
round ; the ewift water was drawing her directly 
in the path of the barge, and iu another moment 
it would be upon her. She beat the air with her 
white hands, and gaged with horror at the fatal 
lights drawing nearer and nearer. 

“Duncan, my love, good-bye!” she wailed 
sinking down in the bottom df the boat as the 
barge struck it with tremendour force. m 

* 


Leaning over the railing, evidently unmindfu} 
of the fierce fury of the storm that raged around 
him, stood a young man gazing abstractedly over 
the dashiog waves. A dark smile played about 
the corners of his mouth, and his restless eyes 
wore a pleased expression, as though his thoughts 
were in keeping with the warring elements. 

Suddenly, “through the terrible roar of the 
storm, he heard a piteous appeal for help, and 
the voice seemed to die away over the angry 
waves, Breathless with excitement, he leaned 
over the railing. 

The thunder crashed almost incessantly, and 
there came a stunning bolt, followed by a blind- 
ing flash of lightning. 

In that one instant he had seen a white, 
childish face, framed in a mass of floating golden 
hair, turned toward him. 

One instant more and she would be swept be- 
neath the ponderous veseel, beyond all mortal 
power of help, then the dark, hungry waters 
would close cruelly over her; but in that one 
instantaneous glance the man’s face had turned 
deathly pale. , 

“Great Heavens!'’ he shrieked, hoarsely, “ it 
is Madge Meadows |” 


CHAPTER %. 


On the evening which followed the one just 
described in our jast chapter, Lena Stanton san in 
her pretty boudoir of rose and gold, deeply 
absorbed in the three letters which she held in 
her lap, 

To one was appended the name of Ann 
Meadows, one waa from Duncan's mother, and 
the last—aud by far the most important oue— 
bore the signature of Vincent Dalrymple. __ 

Once, twice, thrice ehe perused it, each time 
with growing interest, the glittering light corer 

ps 





ing in her dark, fiashing eyes, and her red 
curling in a scornful smile, } 

“ This is capital |’ she cried, exultingly ; “ even 
better than I had planned. I could not see my 
way clear before, but now everything is clea 


failed her. The pretty rose-bluom died away 
my orders! I shall have her removed to the | from her face, and her beautiful blue eyes 
velfry-room, a night or two there will humble | expanded wide with terror, She caught her 
her pride, I daresay,” fumed the madame, pacing ‘ breath with a sob, and seizing the oars with two 


eneath my iect. How dare the little rebel defy 
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sailing.” She crossed over to the mirror, and 
i long and earnestly at the superb figure re- 
flected thers. “I am fair to look upon,” she 
cried, bitterly. ‘“ Why cannob Duncan love 
met” 


Ah | she was fair to look upon, standing beneath 
the softened glow of the overhanging chandelier, 
in a dress of gold brocade, with a damask rose on 
her bosom, and a diamond spray flashing from her 
dark gloasy curls. 

“T was eo sure of Duncan,” she eaid, bitterly ; 
bad anyone had said to me, ‘ Duncan prefers your 
tenant’s niece, Madge Meadows, with her taty 
faca and pink-and-white beauty,’ I would have 
laughed them to scorn. Prefers her to me, the 
haughty heiress of Stanton Hall, for whose love 
or even smile men have sued in vain! I have 
— the whole affaix very cleverly,” she 
mu “George Meadows does not return before 
the coming spring, and Ann is removed from 
my path most effectually, and if Vincent Dal- 
rymple manages his part successfully I shall have 
little to fear from Madge Meadows. How clever 
Vincent waa to learn Duncan had been to the 
detective agency! How he must have loved that 
girl!” she cried, hotly, with a darkeniog brow. 
* Ah, Duncan!” she whispered, softly, and for 
an instant the hard look died out of her 
face, “no one shall take you from me! I would 
rather look upon your face cold in death, and 
know no one ele could claim you, than see you 
mile lovingly upon 8 rival. There is no torture 
under heaven so bitter to endure than the pangs 
of a love unreturned !" she cried, flercely. 

She threw open the window and leaned far out 
into the radiant starlighb as the great clock 
pealed the hour of seven. 

“Duncan has received my note,” she said, 
“* with the one from his mother enclosed. Surely 
he will not refuse my request. He wi!l come, if 
only through politeness.” 

— she laughed that low, mocking laugh 
peculiar to her, as she heard the peal of the bell. 

“it is Dancan,” she whispered, clasping her 
hands over her beating heart, “'To-nighd I will 
sow the first seeds of distrust in your heart, and 
when they take root you shall despise Madge 
Mealows a thousaud-fold more than you love 
‘her now. ae shall feel the power of a riva! with 
a v ” 

Casting a last my wong | glance—so woman- 
like [—at the perfect face the mirror reflected, to 
give her confidence in hereelf for the coming ordeal 
Lena Stanton glided down to the parlour, where 
Doncan peer. her, . 

It would have been hard to believe the proud, 
‘wilful, polished young heiress gould lend | herself 
to a plot so dark and so cruel as the one she was 
at that moment revolving in her fertile brain, 

Duncan was standing at the open window, his 
handsome head leaning wearily against the case- 
ment. His face was turned partially towards 
ther, and Lena could scarcely repress the cry of 
astonishment that rose to her lips ae she sedw how 

and haggard ke looked in the softened light. 
he knew but too well the cause. 

He was quite unaware of Lena's presence until 
a soft, white, jewelled hand was laid lightly on 
his arm, and a low, musical voice whispered,—- 

“Tam so glad you have come, Duncan,” 

They had parted under peculiar circumstances, 
He could fancy her at that moment kneeling to 
him, under the glare of the lanterns, confessing 
ber love for him, and denouncing poor little 
Madge with such bitter scorn. His present 
position was certainly an embarrassing one to 
Duncan, 

“Tam here in accordance with your request, 
Miss Stanton,” he said, simply, bowing coldly 
over the white hand that clung to his arm, 

"You are very kind,” she said, aweetiy ‘ « 
forget that unpleasant little epieode that s.ap- 
pened ab the féte, and come to-night. I oelieve 
{ should never have sent for you’ she added, 
arehly, smiling up into his face, “had it not 
been at the urgent request of your mother, 
Duncan.” 

Lena hesitated, 

Dunean bit his lip in annoyance, but he was 
too courteous to openly express his thoughis; 
fhe merely bowed again. He meant Lena should 
understand that all thoughts of love or tender- 


j 





awe must for evermore be a dead letter between 
em. 

“My mother!” he repeated, wonderingly ; 
“ pardon me, I do not understand.” 

For answer she drew his mother’s letter from 
her bosom and placed it in his handa, 

He ran his eyes quickly over the page. The 
postecript seemed to enlighten him. 

“The course of true love never runs smooth,” 
it ran, “and I beseech you, Lena, dear, if any- 
thing should ever happen, any shadow fall upon 
your love, that you send for Duncan and place 
this letter in his hands, It would not be 
uawomanly, Lena, because I, his mother, so 
eernestly request it, for on your love for each 
other hangs my hope of happiness. Duncan is 
impulsive and wilful, but he will reepect his 
mother’s wishes,” 

No thought of treachery ever crossed Duncan’s 
mind as he read the lines before him; he never 
once dreamed the ingeniously worded postscript 
had been so cleverly imitated and added by 
Lena's own hand. 

It never occurred to him for an instant to 
doubt the sincerity of the words he read, when 
he knew how dearly his mother loved the proud, 
haughty heiress before him, 

“T heard you were going away, Duncan,” she 
said, softly, and I—I could not let you go ko, 
and break my own heart,” 

“In one sence, lam glad you sent for me,” 
said Duncan, quietly ignoring her last remark, 
“T shall be pleased to renew our friendship, Miss 
Lena, for I need your friendship—nay, more, I 
need your sympathy and advice more than I can 
express, I have always endeavoured to be frank 
with you, Lens,”’ he said, kindly. “I have never 
spoken words which might lead you to believe I 
loved you.” 

He saw her face grow white under his earnest 
gaze, and the white lace on her bosom rise and 
fall convulsively, yet she made him no answer. 

“ Please permit me to tell you why, Lena,” he 
said, takiog her hand and leading her to a sofa, 
and taking » seat by her side. “I could not,” 
he continued, “‘in justice either to you or myself ; 
for I never knew what love wag,” he said, aoftly, 
“until the night of the f%e.” 

Again he paused; but, as no answer was 
vouchsafed him, he went on,— 

“IT never knew what love meavt until I met 
Madge—little Madge Meadows |" 

*“ Duncan Field 1” cried Lena, starting to her 
feet, “ you know not what you say—eurely you 
do not know! I would have warned you, but 
you would not listen. I saw you drifting toward 
& yawuing chasm; I stretched out my arms to 
save you, but you would not heed me, Yow area 
stranger to the people around here, Duncan, or 
they would have warned you. Sin is never so 
alluring as in the guise of a beautiful woman. It 
is nob too late yet. Forget Madge Meadows; 
she is nob a fit companion for noble Duncan 
Field, or pure enough to kiss an honest man’s 
lips.” 

" Mise Stanton, what do you mean!” cried 
Luncan, slowly rising from his seat and facing 





cried Duncan, “and I love her as I love my 
soul,” 

Hia quivering, impassioned voice thrilled Lena 
to the heart’s core, and she felt a keen regret 
that this wealth of love was withheld from her 
own hungry heart. Dancan hac never appeared 
z0 noble, so handsome, so well worth winning, in 
her eyes, as ac that moment, 

“Tam sorry for you, Duncan,” sobbed Lena, 
artfully burying her face in her lace kerchiel, 
“because sbe can never return your love; she 
does not love you, Duncan.’ 

"Yes, she does love me!” cried Duncan. “T 
have settled it beyond a doubt,” 

“She has settled it beyond a doubt—-is not 
that what you mean, Dancan?” she asked, look- 
ing him equarely in the face, with » peculiar 
glitter in her sparkling eyes. 

“There is something you are keeping from tue, 
Lena,” cried Duncan, seizing both her bands, 
and gazing anxiously into the fair, smiling, 
treacherous face, “ You know where Madge has 
gone—in Heaven’s name tell me! I cannot 
endure the suepense—do not torture me, Lena! 
I will forget you have spoken unkindly of poor 
little Madge if you will only tell me where she 
has gone.” 

** Sit down, Duncan,” she said, soothingly ; "T 
would not dare tell you while you look at me with 
such a gleaming light iu your eyes. Promise not 
to interrupt me.” 

A namelese dread was clutching at his heart. 
strings. 

“What can she meam?” he asked himself, 
confusedly, ‘What does this foul mystery 
mean |” 


Be muat know, or he would go mad, 

“You may speak out unreservedly, Miss 
Lena,” he said, hoarsely. “I give you my word 
asa gentleman [ shall not interrupt you, even 
though your words should cause rae a bitter heart- 
pang.” 


He stood before her, his arma folded acroas his 


breast, yet no pang of remorse crept into Lena 
Stanton’s relentless heart for the crue! blow she 
was about to deal him. 

“T must begin at the time of the lawn fée,” 
ahe said. “That morning a woman begged to 
see me, sobbing so piteously I could not refuse 
her an audience. No power of words could 
portray the sad story of suffering and wrong she 
poured into my ears of a niece beautiful, young, 
passionate, and wilful, and of her prayers and 
useless expostulations, of a handsome, dissolute 
lover to whom the girl was passionately attached, 
and of elopements she had frustrated, alas! more 
than once, Ah! how shall I say it |—the lover 
was not a marrying man.” 

Lena stopped short, aud hid her face again in 
her kerchief, as if in utter confusion. 

Go on—-go on!” cried Duncan, hearsely. 

* ¢Lend me money,’ cried the woman, ‘ that I 
may protect the girl by sending her off to school 
atonce, Kind lady, she is young, like you, and 
I beg you on my knees!’ I gave the woman the 
required amount, and the girl wae taken to 
school the very next day. But the end was 


her, pale as death. “In Heaven’s name, explain not there. The lover followed the girl—there 


the accusation you have just uttered, or I ehall 
gomad! If a man bad uttered those words, I 
would have-—-” 

The words died away on his lips; he remem- 
bered he was telking to a woman. Duncan’s 
eyes fairly glowed with rage as he turned on his 
heel and strode rapidly up and down the room. 

Duncan,” raid Lena, softly advancing a step 
toward him, “it always grieves a true woman to 
admit the error of a fallen sisier—she would 
shield her if such a thing were possible.” 

“T donot believe it,” retorted Duncan, im- 
petuously. ‘Women seem to take a keen 
delight in slandering one another, as far as I can 
see, But you might as well tell me yonder moon 
was treacherous and vile as to tell me Madge 
Meadows was aught but eweet and pure—you 
could not force me to believe it.” 

"T will not attempt to force you to believe it. 
I have told you the truth, wb a loving sister 
might have done. None are so blind az those 
who will not see,” ehe said, toying with the 
jewels apon her white fingers, 

“ Madge Meadows is as pure as yonder atars |” 





must have been a precoucerted plan between 
them—and on the morning after she had entered 
school she fled from it—fied with her lover, 
That lover was Vincent Dalrymple, gay, fasci- 
nating, perfidious Vincent, whom you kaow but 
too well. Can you not guess who the girl was, 
Duncan ?” 

The dark eyes regarding her were frozen with 
horror, his white lips moved, but no eound issued 
from thew. 

She leaned nearer to him, and her dark, per- 
fumed hair swept across his face as she whispered, 
with startling effect,— 

“That girl was Madge Meadows, and she is 
at this moment in company with her lover ! 
Heaven pity you, Duncan; you muat learn to 
forget her 1” 





CHAPTER XI. 

Wuex Madge Meadows opened her syes she 
found hereelf lying on # white bed, and in a 
strange apartment, which she never remembered 
having seen before. 
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For one brief instant she quite imagined the 
terrible ordeal through which she had passed was 
butadream, Then it all came back to her with 
cruel distinctness. 

" Where am I1"’ she cried, struggling up to a 
sitting posture, and putting back the tangled 
golden hair from her face, “ How came! here?” 
Who saved me from a watery grave!” 

‘] did,” answered a young man, rising from 
his seat by the open window. “I saved your 
life at the risk of my own. Look up into my 
face, Madge, and see if you do not remember 

She lifted her blue eyes io the handsome 
smiling face before her, Yes, she had seen 
that face before, but she could not remember 
where, 

Ho laughed, disclosing his white teeth. 

You cannot guess, ch?” he eaid. ‘Then 
it is certainly evident I did nob make much of 
an impression upon you. I am disappointed, J 
will not keep you in suspense, however. We met 
at Stanton Hall, on the night of the lawn féte, 
and my name is Vincent Dalrymple.” 

Ah! she did remember h’m, standing beneath 
a waving pala-tree, bis bold, dark eyes following 
her every motion while she was waltz ng with 
Duncan. 

He saw the flash of recognition in her eyes, 
and the biush that mented ber fair, eweet face. 

“Tam very grateful to you, eir, for saving me 
Bat won’t you take me home, please? I don’t 
want to go back to Madame Christine’s.” 

“ Of courae vot,” he said, with a twiokle in hie 
eyes, “when you left it in such a remarkable 
manner as running away.” 

“How did you kuow I ran away!” asked 
Madge, dushing hotly, 

“Madame Christine has advertised for you,” 
he responded, promptly. 

Although he well knew what he uttered was a 
deliberate falsehood he merely guessed the little 
wild bird had grown weary of the restraint, and 
had run away. 

‘« Did she do ihat ?” asked Madge, thoroughly 
nlarmed, her great blue eyes dilating with fear, 
Oh, Mr. Dalrymple, what shall I do! I do 
1b want to go back. I would sooner die first,” 

“There is no occasion for you to do either,” 
he replied. ‘‘ You are jn good hands. Stay here 
until the storm blows over. In al! probability 
madame has sent detectives out in al! directions 
searching for you,” 

Madge was so young, so unsuspecting, so art- 
less, aud knew so little of the ways of the world 
or ite intriguing people that she quite believed 
his awertion. 

"Oh, what shall 1 do1” she sobbed, covering 
her face with her hands, ‘Oh, I must go back 
to Unele George, and—to—‘o ——” 

Dalrymple had no idea she meant Duncan. He 
took it for granted she meant George Meadows 
nd Aun, 


‘Tt is quite uncertain when George Meadows | 


returns to Daleville,” he said; “and I suppose 
you are aware his sister has also lefp the place— 
gone, no one knows whither-—and the Meadows’ 
cottage on the brow of the hill stands empty.” 

‘Gone !” cried Madge, catching her breath 
swift and hard, “did you say, sir? Aunt Ann 
has gone—no one lives in the cottage 1” 

Poor Madge quite believed she was losing her 
ben268, 

Yee,” said Dalrymple, smothering a low, 
malicious laugh, “that is what I said ; but I am 
quite surprised that it is news to you. You are 
all alone in the world you see. Of course you 
couldn't go back to Daleville. You can do no 
better than stay in your present quarters for at 
east 8 week or #0, until you fully recover from 


, 


your mac frolic on the water, and gain «4 little 
omen? 

eugth 
_ “Where am I again asked Madge, “and 
how did I get here? and who lives here !” 

"One question at a time, if you please,” laughed 


Dalrymple, gazing adcairingly ab the beautiful, 
quesvionipg, eager fac 
with provoking coolness, “you have 





“YT suppose,” he began, | 
been Eling 
that little head of yours with romanti¢. ideas af 
running away from echool, and. sailing far ont to 
sea, and straight into the arms of some haudaome 
hero who would save you, and carry you off to 





some castle, and turn oat to bea prince in dis- 
ise. That's the way they usually turn out, 

't it? But you found the theory did not 
work very well in reality, and your little romance 
came near costing you your life, eh, Miss Madge ? 
As for the second question, I rescued you, just in 
the nick of time, by jumping into the water and 
bringing you out of harm's way and keeping that 
romantic little head of yours above water uatil 
the barge could be stopped, and you were then 
brought on board. I reeogoihed you at once,” he 
continued; “and to prevent suspicion sad 
inquiry, which would have been sure to follow, I 
claimed you--as my wife! Do not be alarmed,” 
he said, as a sharp, horrified cry rose to her red 
lips. “I simply did that in order to prevent you 
from being returned at once in diegrace to 
Madame Christine’s, Not knowing what else to 
do with you when the boat landed, I brought 
you here, and here you have been ever since, 
quite unconscious up to date.” 

“Wasa it last night you brought me here?” 
asked Madge. : 

“You are not good at guessing, You have 
been here two days and two nights.” 

‘But who lives here?” persisted Madge, “ Is 
this your house!” 

“Oh, dear; no,” laughed Dalrymple. “ Upon 
my honour, you are not very complimentary,” he 
said, glancing around the meagrely furnished 
apartment. ‘‘As near as I can understand it, 
the house is occupied by three grim old maids. 
Each loots to be the twin of the other. This 
was the first shelter I could find, and I carried 
you all the way from the boat in my arma, and 
under the circumstances, after wauch consulting, 
they at last agreed to allow you to remain here, 
Now you have the whole story in a nutshell,” 

“Why did they not send to Aunt Ann to come 
to met" she asked presently. 

‘Because they thought you were with your, 
best protector—your husband.” 

“ Did you tell thera that, too?” askei Madge, 
growing white and ill with horror, ‘Oh, Mr. 

alrymple, send for them at once, and tell them 
it is not so, or I will!” she added, desperately. 

“You must do.nothing of the kind, you silly 
child. Do you suppose they would have sheltered 
you for a single instant if they had not believed 


you were my wife? You do not know the ways | 


of the world. Believe me, it was the only course 
I could pursue in my awkward dilemma without 


| bringing dizgrace upon you. 


As if in answer to the question that was trem- 
bling upon Madge’s lips he contiaued : ’ 

“Tam etopping at a boarding-place some little 
distance from here. Wher you are well and 
strong you way go where you please, although 
I frankly own the situation is by no means an 
unpleasant one for me. I would be willing to 
stay here alwaye—with you.” 

“Sir!” cried Madge, flushing as red as the 
climbing roses against the window, her bive eyes 
blazing up with sudden fire,“ do you. mean to 
insult me ’” 

‘By no means,” responded Vincent Dalrymple, 
eagerly. and honour soa too 


“Tadeed, I ag 
| much for that, Why, 1 risked my life to save 
| yours, and shielded your honour with my name. 
| Had I been your husband in very truth J could 


not have done more,” 

Madge covered her face with her hands. 

"thank you very much for saving me,” she 
sobbed ; *‘ but won't you please go away now 
and Jeave me to myself?” 

Roué and villain as Vincent Dalrymple was he 
could not help feeling touched by the innocence 
and beauty of little Madge, and from that instant 
he loved her with a wild, absorbing, passionate 
love, and he made.a vow then and there that he 
would win her, 

From their boyhood up Duncan and Vincent had 
been rivals. At college Duncan had carried. off 
the honours with flying colours. Lena. Stanton, 
the wealthy heiress, had chosen Duncan in prefe- 
rence to himself... He stood little chance with 
bright-eyed maidens compared with handsome, 
careless, winning Duncan Field. 

Quite unobserved he had witnessed the meeting 
between Duncan and Madge at the fountsin, and 
how tenderly he clasped her in his arms as. they 
waltzed ‘together in the mellow light to the 





delicious. strains of the “Blue Danmbe," and 
knowing Duncan as well as he did, he knew for 
pod nay time ia life that Duncan's heart was 


"Tt would be a glorious reven ” Dalryro 
nee maiane to himself, "if Loould wis ame 


Then @ sordid motive of revengealone prompted 
himn—now he was beginning to aneyrrenn the 
sweet thrillings of <ieebeaal love. - Yea, he bad 
learned to love Madge for her own sweet self. 

He smiled as he thought of the last words Lena 
Stanton had said to him: “ Revengé is sweet, 
Vincent, when love is turned to bitter hatred. 
Help me to drag Duncan Field’s pride as low as 
he has thie nicht dragged mine, and. you .shall 
have my heod as your reward. My father is an 
invalid--he cagnot live much longer—then you 
will be master of Stanton Hall.” beoitacar 

As he had walked down the broad gravel path, 
running hiv eye over the vast plantation atretch- 
ing afar on all sides, like a field of enow, as the 
moonlight fell upon the waving. cotton, he owned 
to himself it was 4 domain well worth the. wia- 
ning. 

But as he stood there, gazing silently down upon 
little Madge’s face, he would have given up twenty 
such inheritances for the hope of making eweeb 
little Madge Meadows his wife. 

Icwas well for Madge Meadows helittle dreamed 
of the great barrier which lay between them. and 
shut him out completely from ali thoughts of love 
in Madge’s romantic heart, 


meee 


CHAPTER XIL 


"Pimass go sway,” sobbed Madge. '' Leave 
me to myself, and I will get up,” 

“Very well,” said Dalrymple, involuntarily 
raising her little white hands courteously .to hie 
lips ; acd remember, I warn you, for.your own 
sake, nob to dispute the assertion I have mad 
—that you are my wife.” 

“Why ?” asked Madge, wistfully, “ They,.will 
forgive me. when I them how it all, came 
about,” wisfigel 

“ You do not know women's ways,” he replied. 
“ They would hand you over at once to the autho- 
rities ; you would bring disgrace and ruip upon 
your 6wn head, and bitter, shame to. George 
Meadows's heart, I know bim well enough to 
believe he would never forgive you. On the 
other hand, when you feel well enough to. leave, 
you. can simply say you are going away with your 
husband, No one will. think of detaining yau ; 
you will be ae free ag the wind to go where you 
will. It will cost-you but a few words, Remem- 
ber, there are occasions when it. ia aécessary to 
prevaricate, in order to prevent greater: evile. 
This is one of them.” 

Madge could not dispute thie specious logic, 
atid she suffered herself..to be perauadei, against 
her will and better judgment. She. wae dread- 
fully homesick, poor little sch) ! and te go. back te 
Daleville to Duncan waa the one wish of heart. 
But would: he clasp her in his arms if 4 shadow of 
disgrace blotted her fair name? 

She would go back to him aud kneel at his feat, 
and tell bim why she had left Madame Christine's. 
She certainly meant to tell him of all that, fol- 
lowed, and, with her little warm cheek pressed 
close to his, ask him if she had done right. 

At that moment the door of an adjoining room 
opened, and Vincent observed the three ladice 
standiog in a row in the doorway, He knew 
that. three paire of eyes were regarding him in- 
tently through as many pairs.of blue glasses. 

* -bye, my little wife,” he eaid, raisiog his 
voice for their benefit ; “I’m off now, I sha!) 
see you again to-morrow ;’ and before Madge had 
the least idea of a spun pat the had pressed 2 
kiss upon ber rosy lips and was gone, 

Tha three ladies quickly advanced to the couch 
upon which Madge reclined,» ‘ 

“We are’ very glad to find you are so,.much 
better this morning,” they exe ll in a 
breath, - '' Your husband has been de- 
mented about you, my dear.”. yan 

They wondered why the white fage.on t ¢ 
pillow turned so pink, then faded to a: dead 
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white,‘ and why the tear-drops started to her 


beautiful blue eyes. 

“T was telling my sisters,” pursued one. of the 
ladies, softly, “you weré so young to be mar- 
ried—hardly more than’ child. How old are 
you, dear—not more than aixteso, I sup- 


.. “Sixteen and a few months,” answered Madge. 

* How long have you: been married, my dear’i" 
questioned another of the sisters, 

A great sob rose in Madge’s throat as she 
remembered it was just a week that very day 
since ‘she had stood in the dim ‘old church, while 
Duncan clasped her hands, hia handsome, smiling 
eyes gazing so lovingly down upon her av the old 
minister spoke the words that bound them for 
lite to: each ‘other. ; 

It almost seemed to Madge that long years 
had intervened, she had passed through so much 
since then. 

* Just a week to-day, madame,” she made 
answer, 

“Why, you are a bride, then,” they all 
chorused, ‘Ah! that’accounts for your hus- 
band’s great anxiety about you. We all 
we had never seen a husband more devoted | ” 

Madge hid her face in the’piliow. She thought 
she would go mad upon being so cruelly mis- 
understood, 

Oh! if she bad only dared throw herself into 
their arms and sob out her heartaches on their 
boronae } 

Yes, she was a bride, bub the most pitifully 
homesick, weary, disheartened little girl-bride in 
the world, 

They assisted Madge to rise,‘ bruzhing out her 
long golden curls, declaring to one another the 
pretty little creature looked more like a merry, 
rosy-chéeked sehool-girl than & ttle bride-wiie, 
in her pink and white dotted muslin, which they 
had in the meantime done up for her with their 
own hands, 

They woudered, too, why she never asked for 
her husband, and she looked almost ready to 
faint when they epoke of him. 

“There ‘seems to be something of a mystery 
here,” remarked one of the sisters when the trio 
were alone. “If that child is a bride she ix 
certainly not a happy ‘one. I do nob like to 
judge s feliow-creature-—Heaven forbid !—but I 
am sorely afraid all is not right with her. Twice 
this afternoon, entering the room quietly, I 
found her lying face’ downward on the aofa, 
crying as if her heart would break. I am sorely 
puzzled.” , 

And the flame of suspicion once lighted was 
not easily extinguished in the hearts of the curious 
epiasters, 

“* Won't you tell me your sorrow, my dear t’ 
Tnaid. 

“* No, no; I dare not!’ she replied. 

*** Will you not confide inme, Mrs, Dalrymple }’ 
I asked, 

“She started up wildly, and threw her arms 
about my neck, 

"Won't you''please call me Madge?!’ she 
eobbed piteously 1 ‘just Madge—nothing else,’ 

“ “Certainly, my dear, if you wish it,’ I re- 
plied" *There is one question I would iike to 
ask you, Madge—you have told me your mother 
is dead?’ 


“© Yes,’ she said, leaning her golden head 
— the window, and watching the white 
clouds overhead in the blue sky‘ my poor, dear 
mother is dead }’ ; 

“Then will you answer me truthfully the 
question I am about to ask you, Madge, remem- 
besiog vow mother up in heaven hears you ?’ 

7 raised her biue to mine. 

¢T shall answer tru y any question you 
may put to me,’ she said, ‘if—if—it is not about 
Mr. Dalrymple.’ 

"* Tt is about yourself, Madge,’ I said; gravely. 
wes me truthfully, child, are you really a 
Ww 7” " . 

She caught her breath with @ hard, gasping 
sound ; but her blue eyes met mine unflinch- 


ly. 
mi Yes, madame, I aw, in the sight of Heaven 
and man’; but lam an unba 3 


rn . Aoerd one. x, cannot 
you why. is breaking. I want to 
go bak to Daleville: 





Ta that where you livey Madge‘ 

“<Yes,’ she said; ‘I am going to start te- 
morrow morning,’ ” 

“ How strange? echoed the two sisters,’ 

“ The strangest part of the affair is yet to come, 
The little creature drew from her’ pockeb a five 
pound note. 

** You have been kind and good to.me,’ she 
éaid, ‘I must takenenough to carry: me back 
to Daleville. .You shall: bave all: the rest, 
madame,’ 

**Pat your money back into your pocket, 
Madge,’ replied. ‘Your husband hae already 
paid your bill: He begged me: to wocept: it ia 
advance on the night you came.’ 

“She gave ‘a great start, and a flood of hot 
colour rushed over her face. 

“*T.-T-—<did: not know,’ she said, faintly. 
‘How: very good Mr. Dalrymple has been to 
me {'”* ‘ 

The three sisters looked at one another in 
silent wonder over the rime of their spectacles, 
and shook their heads onainously. ’ 


Dear reader, we must return ab this period to 
Duocan-—pvor, heart-broken Duncan--—-whom we 
left in the company of Lena Stanton, in the 
spacious parlour of Stanton Hall. 

‘* Madge Meadows is at this moment with Vin- 
cent Dalrymple ! , You must learn to forget her, 
Duncan,” she repeated, slowly. 

A low ory escaped from Duncan’s lips, and he 
recoiled from her as though she bad struck him 
& heavy blow, 

His heart seemed faily stifled in his bosom, and 
he trembled iu every limb with repressed. excite- 
ment. 

* Hore is a letter from» Madame Christine,” 
she contiaued, “Read it for yourself, Duncan. 
You see, she says: ‘Madge fled. lt has since 
been ascertained she went to Beechwood, a 
statiou some sixty miles. from here, where she 
now is, atthe cottage of the Hanley sisters, in 
company with her lover, I shall not attermmpt.to 
claim ber ; her retribution must come from 
another source,”” _, 

The words seemed to stand oub in letters of 


. ; 

Qh, my little love!” he cried, ‘‘ There must 
be aome terrible mistake! Oh, Heaven! there 
must be some horrible mistake—some foul con- 
spiracy against you, my little sweetheart—my 
darling love |.” , 

He rose to his feet with a deep-drawn sigh, 
his teeth shut close, his heart beating with great, 
strangling throbs of pain. 

Strong and.brave.as. Duncan waa, this trouble 
was almost more than he could bear. 

‘* Where are you goipg, Duncan t”’ said. Lena, 
laying a detaining hand on his arm. 

“Lam going to Beechwood,” he cried, bitterly, 
“to prove this accusation is 4 cruel falsehood. 
Madge has no lover ; she is as sweet and pure as 
Heaven itself i I was mad to doubt her for a 
single instant.” 

“Judge for yourself, Duncan—seeing is be- 
lieving,’’ said Lena, maliciously, a smouldering 
vengeance burning in her flashing eyes and a cold 
cruel smile flitting across her face, while she mur- 
roured under her breath—"“Go, fond, foolish lover | 
Your fool’s paradise will be rudely shatered— 
ay, your hopes crushed worse than mine are 
now, for your lips cannot wear a smile like mine 
when your heart is breaking, Good-bye, Dun- 
ean,” she eaid, “and remember, in the hour 
when sorrow strikes you keenest, turn tome; my 
friendship fs true, and shall never fail you,” 

Dunesn bowed coldly and turned away. 

His Heart was too sick for empby words, and 
the heavy-hearted young man who walked slowly 
down the gravel path, away from Stanton Hall in 
the moonlight, was 4s little like the gay, hand- 
some Duncan of one short week ago as could well 
be imagiffed, 

There was the scent of roses and’ honeysucklcs 
in the soft wind, and some sweet-vdiced’ bird 
awakened from sleep, and fancying it was day, 


awung to and fro amid the green foliage and 


filled the night with melody, 
The stars shone down upon him from the moon- 
lit heavens ; but the still, solemn ‘beauty of the 


night was lost upon Duncam ; 





He regretied—oh, so -bitterly{—that he had 
parted frouy his aweet* little girl-bride, fearing his 
mother’s scornful anger, or through a sense of 
mistaken duty. 

"Had they but' known litile Madge is my’ wife 
they would have known how impossible was their 
accusation that she was with ‘Vincent Dal- 
rymple.” 

He shuddered ‘at~ the very thought of auch 
& possibility. 

he thought of Madge, his little girl-bride, 
being sent toschool amused him, 

“Poor little robin,’ he murmured. “No 
wonder she flew from her bondage when she 
found ‘the cage door open! How pleased the 
little gipsy will be to’see me!” he mused, “T 
will clasp the dear little runaway in my arms and 
never let her leave me again ! Mother could not 
help loving my little Madge, if sha were once to 
see her; and-sister Mollie would take to her at 
once,” 

The next morning broke bright and clear ; the 
auvshine drifted through the green foliage of the 
trees, and crimson-breasted robins sung their 
sweetest songs in the swaying boughs of the 
blossoming trees ; buttercups gemmed the distant 
hill-elope, and nature’s fountain--a merry, 
babbling brook—danced joyously through the 
élover banks. No cloud was in the fair, blue, 
stoiling heavens ; no voice of nature warned poor 
little Madge, as sho stood at the open window 
drinking in the pure, sweet beauty of the 
moruing, of the dark clouds which were gather- 
fog’ over her innocent head, end of the storm 
which was so soon to burst upon her in all ita 


y: 

Madge turned away from the window witha 
little sigh. She did not see a handsome, stalwart 
figure burryiog down the hill-side toward the 
cottage. How her heart would have throvbed if 
she had only known Duncan—for it was he-—wa: 
so near ber! With a strangely beating heart he 
advanced toward the little wicket gate, at which 
atood one of the sisters, busily engaged pruning 
her ‘rose-bushes, 

“Can you tell me, madame, where I can find the 
Misdes Hanley’s cottage ?’’ he asked, courteousiy 
lifting his hat. 

“Thid is the Hanley's cottage,” she enswered, 
“and I am Eleauor Hanley. Wha‘ can I do foi 
you?” 

*T would like to see Madge Meadows, if you 
pleare, She is here, I believe ?” he said, queation- 
ingly. “* May I come in }” 

Duncan’s handsome, boyish face and winniug 
smile won their way sirsight to the old lady’s 
heart at once. 

“Perhaps you are the young lady’s brother, 
sirt There is evidently sorme mistake, however, 
as the young lady’s name is Dalrymple—Madge 
Dalrymple. Her husband, Vincent Dalrymple 
—I believe that is his name—is also in Beech- 
wood,” 

All the colour died out of Duncan’s handsome 
face, and the light from his brown eyes, He 
leaned heavily againat the gate post. The words 
seemed shrieked on the air and muttered on the 
breeze. 

“Madge is not his wife! Good. Heavens 
madame!” he cried, hoarsely, ‘‘sbe could noi 
bel” 
“Tt is very true,” replied the old lady, softly. 
“T have her own words for it, There may be 
some mistake, as you say,” she said, soothingly, 
noting the death-like despair that settled over 
the noble face. “She is a pretty, fair, winsome 
little creature, blue-eyed, with curling golden 
hair, and lives at Daleville. She is certainly 
married. I will call her. She shal! tell you so 
herself. Madge--Mrs. Dalrymple--come here, 
dear,” she called. 

“T am coming, Miss Eleanor,” answered a 
sweet, bird-like voice which pierced poor Dancan’s 
heart to the very core as a girlish little figure 
bounded through the open door-way, 

* Heaven pity me!” cried Duncan, staggering 
forward, “It is Macge-—my wife |” 

(7'o be continued.) 








Tus cherry blossom vies with the chrysan- 
themum as the favourite flower of Japan, 
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A FATAL DELAY. 


—0f— 


“Way have you never married, Uncle Ray. 
mond!” I asked, with the familiarity of a 
favourite nephow. “Surely in the days of your 
youth and health you must havé found some one 
you could love—-some maiden, pure and fair, and 
who never could have rejected you! I'm sure 
it has been your own wish, will or fau)t that has 
made an old bachelor of you.” 

“Say my folly, boy, and you will be nearer the 
truth,” anewered Uncle Raymond, sadly. 

He had for many years been an invalid, ever 
eioce [could remember, At times motber would 
tell us our “ Uncle Raymond could not last much 
longer.” 

We all felt our hold on him was only for the 
day. And how we loved him! So noble, gener- 
ous, patient and gentle | 

Yes, my folly,” repeated my uncle, “My boy, 
I will answer your inquiry, not to gratify your 
curiosity, but thinking, perhaps, you may gain 
wisdom from my folly. 

“T never thought to review those scenes of my 
youth in the hearing of any one, But ob, in 
dreams, night and day in my hours of solitude, 
lo Teall back every word and look—live over 
again every hour spent with her, wishing—vh, 
how vainly '~-to recall the bitter past, that | 
might act differently ; secure the happiness that 
vas within my reach ; waiting for me! 

“IT love you, Willie, and knowing you to 
possess some traita characteristic of my own 
youth I will tell you my atory, hoping you may 
secure the happiness io life which I have lost. 

"| waaspending the summer months at a 
celebrated watering place when I first met 
Florence Holden. 

“Up to that time I had never loved anyone 
better than my mother and sistere. There were 
girle far more beautiful than Florence with whom 
I had passed many pleasant hours during that 
season, but my heart had yielded to none until 
she came, 

“From no beauty, either of features, com- 
slexion or figure came the charm which drew so 
many to her side. These, except her deep, earnest 
eyes (which varied their colour with their owner’s 
emotions), were only ordinarily good looking. 

"“"Twas the open, pure, and inexpressibly 
sweot expression of her countenance which roade 
her 60 irresistible, and won the hearts of more 
than one. 

" And by her loveliness of character, so truth- 
ful, artless and trusting, she held them for ever, 
To know her was to love her, and once loving it 
wae for eternity. 

“Those short weeks in her society were the 
happiest of my life. 1 devoted myself entirely 
to her. Py every action and look I plainly told 
my love, and sought to gain a return. 


“The various little attentions (gifts of fruit, | 


Sowers and books), which before had been divi- 
led among the girls of my sequaiatance, were 
all carried to her. 

“Did she care any more for me that the others 
who gathered arovnd her? I would often ask 
myseif. Kind, smiiing and courteous to ali, it 
was almost impossible to tel 

Off from the paviliou, sbout a quarter of a 
mile, there was a wild, secluded spot, about 
which was told a romantic etory of the glen 
being haunted by the spirit of a young girl who 
was killed by her lover in @ fit of jealousy. 

“ But fow of the young foike in the neighbour- 
hood could be induced to visit the place after 
dark, as the spirit was said to walk in the moon- 
light. 

“One evening several of the gentlemen pro- 
posed to gel up a party and visit the haunted 
glen. I wae confined to my room by aslight in- 
disposition, and consequently was not one of the 

ty 

* They had been gone but a short time, when, 
from my window, 1 saw Florence and another 
young girl coming swiftly back; their courage 
had given way, aud they hastened to return, 

“The next evening Iwas better and out. I 
proposed » walk to Florence. We left the 
grounds surrouning the pavilion and passed 


through the little gate that led us on the road to 
the glen. 

“Where are we going!” she asked. 

“To the glen, if you do not object. 
afraid !” I eaid. 

“She had withdrawn her hand from my arm 
when I first anawered, For a moment only she 
hesitated, then saying~r 

“* No, not afraid with you, I know you will 
not carry me into any danger ; I trust you im- 
plicitly.’ 

“And replacing her hand on my arm, she 
walked out. 

“* You shall never have cause to regret that 
trust,’ I answered. 

“ That was the moment I should have told my 
love-—-wooed her to be mine. I knew well, then, 
she loved me, That little incident, her carnest 
manner, her words of such perfect confidence— 
all told me plainly I had won her pure, loving 
heart. Yeb I spoke not one word ; I tell you this 
little occurrence because it will show you how 
blindly foolish I was. 

"Why, you will ask, did I not return her 
truat by giving vent to the joyous, grateful words 
which were welling up from my heart and linger- 
ing on wy lips? 

“ Why, because my evil genius was uppermost. 
I gloried in the knowledge that I had won her 
from the many—that I had the power to calm all 
her feurs, 

“Then came the fatal thought: Could I hold 
her heart against those who were pleading for 
that priceless treasure without once telling her 
how entirely my heart was hers? I would see. 

“We returned to our homes—both in the 
same city. I continued my attentions, a 
one, I think, fully believing we were engaged. 
When called from home on business, we corre- 
sponded regularly. Her letters were perfect 
gems of confidence, trust, aud pure affection, I 
never once wavered from the fixed determination 
of making Florence Holden my wife—her or no 
one, 

“Things went on so for nearly two years, and 
then I found it to my advantage to visit London 
on @ matter connected with my business. I 
determined then to win my love and carry her 
with me. 


Are you 





clouding my mind, and asked her to be mine. 

“ As clearly distiach in my ears now, ae they 
were then, can I hear those hope-crushing 
words,-~- 

** *Too late~-too late!’ 

“Then 1 told her what should have been told 
so long before. Then i pleaded as others had 
done, in vain. ‘Too late! 

“ Why--ob, why did you not tell me thie six 
months ago, or even one?’ she asked, 

“*Did not my every action prove it?’ I 
returned, 

“In her ever candid manuer she told me that 
she had accepted the love of one whose words, as 
} well as actions, told his feelings and hopes, That 
| she had had a severe struggle to conquer those 
| feelings which she had entertained for me, 
believing she had mistaken mine. That then her 
chief regrets were for me, 

“She concluded by saying that she respected 
very highly the man she had promised to marry, 
and she felt sure in tine that she should return 
much of the deep love he gave her, and that when 
| I heard of her as married, 1 might feel sure her 
| heart had gone with her hand, 

‘*Fifteea years have passed. I have never 
met her since, I hear of her as @ happy wife, a 
loving mother, And I—ob, ao lonely ! 
weary journey is almost o'er, Willie, and 
I may meet her some day 
regrets cease, 

“My boy, remember this: Better speak and 








‘up there,’ where 


ear.” 

Uneole Raymond ceased, He drooped his head 
on his hands. A deep, heart-rending sob escaped 
his lips. 

This emotion brought on a severe haemorrhage, 
and how deeply 1 regretted having sought the 





“IT went joyously, never a shadow of doubt- 


But this | 
rhape | 





knowledge which had caused him such deep 
sorrow. I told him so, 

“No, no, Willie ; it was coming, anyhow, Put 
me on my couch; [ shall never leave it more 
until the final hour comes. I shall sleep a little 
now, and be happy in dreams of her /” 

I fixed him as lange “bee - — 2" he 
soon closed his eyes. ually , long 
ing expression passed off. oy one 
of peace and happiness, I heard him murmur 
* Florence!” and I knew he was al 

Placing a little bell near him, should he wake 
avd need me before I returned, | went and threw 
myself on a settee near the beautiful vine-covered 
piazza surrounding our home. 

How long I been thus I know not, when 
I was aroused by a very sweet voice, asking, — 

“Ts Mrs, Armstrong in $” 

* Yea,” I answered. 

And, inviting the’ lady in, I wend to summon 
my mother, 

I do not know how it was I immediately con- 
nected the visitor with my uncle's “ Floreace,” 

Soon mother came in and told me the lady was 
a very dear friend of uncle's long years before, 
and wanted to see him. She just heard of 
bis illness, I knew well enough then that it was 
his “* Florence,” . 

I went with her ur to his room. He was still 
sleeping calmly, \sweetly, Noiselessly she 
approached and stood near him. His lips 
moved, and again the oft-repeated name was 
murmured, 

She drew quickly back. I knew her thought, 
and said,— 

“No, he is not waking ; he is dreaming.” 

Her eyes filled instantly, and I moved away to 
the window. 

I thought her about going, when I went up 
and entreated her to remain until my uncle 
awoke. She said she should like to, if seeing 
visitors would not increase his illness. 

I knew it could not, unlese this joy came too 
sudden, 

{ had placed @ chair for her beside his couch, 
She remained so possibly half-an-hour, hearing 
her name often murmured in soft love-tones, At 
length he slowly opened hie eyes, gazed on her, 
and closing them again, softly whispered, — 

“ Am Lin heaven with her?” and he put forth 
his hand, so white and thin. 

She clasped and continued to hold it, 

In a few moments more again his eyes were 

azing into hers, More eager and intense grew 
that gaze, and he whispered,—- 

“Je this a dream }” 

“ No, Raymond, ’tis no dream. Lamhere, I 
have wanted to see you so much since I heard of 
your ilinese,” she said, ~ 

“Ob, Heaven, I thank Thee ! 
earth to meet |” 

Thus quietly, calmly, this great joy came to 
hi 


Once more on 


m, 

‘“‘ How I have prayed for this hour, Florence ! 
Were you sent for?” he asked. 

“No, Raymond ; bub I dreamed of your being 
very ill and wishing to see me, and eo I came.” 

“Your husband?” murmured my uncle, and 
the bright spot on his pale cheek deepened its 

low. 

“He is well, and came with me to the door,” 
she answered, 

And I thought how few women are blessed 
with love of such constancy in the one, such 
perfect confidence and trust in the other, 

She arose to go; then a look of agony was cast 
on her, and attempting to rise, putting out both 
arms he said,— 

“Wait! Not yet ; a little moment longer!” 

His feeble strength was exbausted in that 
effort. I thought his spirit had fled, 

Again, however, he opened hie eyes and whie- 


| pered,— 
even be told ‘Ido not love thee,’ than have those | 
words which tell of what you might have won, | to sleep; to wake and watch for your coming 
‘too late—too late!’ forever sounding in your | i 


“Stay—hold my hand! ‘Tis sweet thus to go 


there, where ' there is no more marrymg or giving 
in marriage,’ Florence, kiss me—quick } 


first-—only—and laet-—on earth |” 

She bent over, pressed her lips to his, One 
long, lingering look of love, and Uncle Raymond’s 
eyes had closed on earth ! 

Years have passed since then, but ofteathose 
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words in warning given are sounding in my ears, 
And Tahal be very ware thatthe lips I love sat 
never whisper my ¢ear,— 

" Too late | too late |” 








WEALTH AND BEAUTY. 


(Continued from page 585.) 


If Estella could not give him any ardent love 
in return for all the devotion he lavished upon 
her she waa at least wonderfully gentle and 
aympathetic, ready in all things to help him, or 
to fall in with his plans, until he began to hope 
that he bad really succeeded in winning her 
Leart at last—asince the one unalterable love- 
passage in iv that rendered such a thing impos- 
sible was unknown to him. 

She ruled his household and dispensed hospi- 
tality on @ large scale with queenly grace, aud a 
roatured matronly sir that added a quaint charm 
to her fresh young loveliness. 

The benanta the village people were never 
tired of singing her praices, for Estella was 
Radical enough to regard them all as human 
beiogs, only separated from herself by certain 
questions of education and fortune, 

She could afford to be courteous to all men ; 
aod when she went among her husband’s people 
on an errand of business or pleasure a wari 
welcome always awaited her from the man who 
farmed the most land, to gaffera and goodies 
who dearly loved to relate their respective ail- 
ments, and to receive substantial sympathy in 
return, 

Rupert Clitheroe, looking on quietly at her 
busy, useful life, recognising the importance of 
the social position that she filled so well, could 
but admire the moral courage that had enabled 
her to face her sorrow bravely and make the best 
of existence, even when the great stimulus of love 
had been withdrawn, 

At the same time a great wave of useless 
regreb would sweep over bim with the reflection 
that, but for his own biiod mistaken decision, 
this fair stately woman, who was atoning so 
nobly for her faults in the past, might have been 
his wife, 

“ At any rate, I have been true to Carruthers ; 
and without my interceesion on his behalf he 
might not have gained his present happiness,” 
he told himself occasionally, although the fact of 
his self-sacrifice brought him little consolation. 

It is a different matter to rejoice when another 
person’s happiness has been established upon the 
crumbling ruins of your own. 

In Jess than a year from the time of her 
brother’s marriage Norah Carruthers became 
Archie Campbell's wife. 

Briefs were beginning to fall in at last, and the 
young barrister determined to marry, more on 
the strength of what he hoped to obtain than on 
what he already possessed, 

Lady Carruthers gave a somewhat unwilling 
consent to the match, since Norah’s heart was 
entirely set upon it ; and the young couple com- 
menced life in a bijou residence which, if it could 
boast of little in the shape of comfort or con- 
— was yet situated in a very fashionable 
ovality, 

Lord Carruthers gave his sister a cheque for 
ten thousand pounds upon her wedding-day, as 
his contribution towards housekeeping ; while 
Rupert Clitheroe, for the second time in his 
life, was called upon to act as best man to a 
friend. 

“ Come, Clitheroeysvhen are you going to take 
the leading part in a matrimonial drama of your 
own construction |” Herbert Carruthers inquired 
jestingly at the recherché little breakfast that 
followed the marriage ceremony. “You have 
been ‘ walking-gentleman ’ long enough ; we ahall 
all be moat happy to support you in your new 
character.” 

* You are very kind,” he replied, with a smile. 
“Tm afraid, though, that the réle of bridegroom 
would be quite out of my line, Iam a confirmed 
old bachelor.” 


When the war at the Cape first broke out 
Rupert heard, with a feeling of profound relief, 
that the regiment into w he had exchanged 
was to embark at once for the scene of action, 
He was fast growing weary of a life that con- 
tained no defiuite aim or motive, and the prospect 
of active service thus held out to him came like 
a brisk wind to freshen and invigorate his tied 
faculties, 

The voyage out was a speedy and prosperous 
one, After remaining in a state of inactivity for 
a week or two the regiment received orders to 
proceed to the front. There plenty of warm 
work awaited the men in their frequent com- 
bats with the fierce dark-skinned warriors, whose 
strength and courage in many cases equalled 
their own, 

Captain Clitheroe distinguished himself on 
several occasions by the cool daring and the 
clever tactics displayed when fighting against 
terrible odds. He was always ready to lead a 
forlorn hope, or to stand in any breach, no 
matter how great the danger to life and limb, 
aud his men gloried in him as a veritable fire- 
eater. They could not tell what a slight value 
their captain placed upon the life that he so 
frequently imperilled. 

For a while he emerged from every conflict 
unecathed, and his brother officers laughingly 
pronounced him to be aa invulnerable to injury as 
Achilles, But during an unexpected attack, 
when the British were taken somewhat at a 
disadvantage, he received several severe wounds 
from an assegai. 

Hemmed in by countless Zulus, he saw the 
dusky arm upraised to strike; he felt the shock 
of the murderous weapon as it descended, and 
then the world became a blank to him as he fell 
heavily to the ground, 

When he recovered consciousness he was in 
hospital with kindly anxious faces——very different 
be those he had last looked at—bending over 

m. 
“Still in the land of the living, you see, 
Captain Clitheroe,” said the doctor, cheerily, as 
Rupert opened his eyes and glanced wearily 
around him. “Those black brutes had well-nigh 
made an end of you before the men could get 
near enough to rescue you from their clutches. 
However, they’ve cut you about badly, but none 
of the wounds are likely to prove dangerous; 
and when we've pulled you round again you'll be 
able to take your revenge on them.’ 

“1 almost wish they had done their work in 
better style, and not left it half finished!” he 
said with a bitter smile, as he turned hiv face 
’ away from the light. 

Numbers of men whore wives and mothers and 
ap are even now praying and longing for 

e safe return of their dear ones had fallen on 
the battle field, while he, the dreary solitary 
man for whor life had no charms, still survived, 
Truly the ways of Heaven are past al! finding 
out | 

His recovery was a slow, tedious affair, and 
peace bad been declared before he was discharged 
froma the hospital as convalescent. Sympathetic 
letters had reached him both from his cousin, 
Mra. Sinclair, and Herbert Carruthers soon after 
his injuries bad been received. 

Carruthers’ letter was accompanied by a 
volume of poems that had taken the reading 
world by atorm, and established the reputation 
of their writer upon a solid foundation. Fall of 
fire and force and tenderness,embodying in happily 
chosen words the vague unspoken thoughts and 
sympathies of the mind, they had been eagerly 
read and universally epplauded. 

As Rupert Clitheroe perused them he could 
here and there trace the signs of a woman’s 
influence, and delicate, helpful suggestions, and 
he knew that, but for Estella, Herbert Carruthers 
might not have been able to write the work that 
would serve to keep his name alive in the years 
to come, 

In epite of his friend’s oft-repeated requeat 
that he would return to England on becoming 
convalescent, and take up bis abode with the 
fathily party at Castle Carruthers, Rupert 
Clitheroe delayed his departure from time te 
time, and appeared iu no hurry to be invalided 





home. He shrank from another meeting with 





Estella, and there were no near ties in his case 
to make the return voyage a thing eagerly to be 
desired, 

Something occurred at length to render his 
return absolutely necessary, however. An old 
friend of his father, who had never before taken 
any notice of him, or presented him with any- 
thing beyond a silver mug in the days of infancy, 
died and left to the young officer, whose valorous 
conduct bad reached his ears shortly before 
death, a small estate capable of producing a little 
over a thousand a-year, 

There were papers to be signed and warious 
legal formalities to be gone through before the 
estate really passed into his hands, aud he took 
his passage in the next homeward-bound steamer 
with a feeling of newly-awakened pleasure and 
interest in life that he could hardly account for. 

On his arrival in town he went at once to Dr. 
Sinclair’s house, That gentleman and his wife 
received their guest with every token of genuine 
pleasure and satisfaction at his return. 

Mrs. Sinclair especially revelled in the idea that 
a cousin who had gained the Victoria Cross, and 
whose bravery bad been extolled throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, would be a splen- 
did object to lionize and display to the admiring 
gaze of society, while she herself would shine 
with reflected lustre, 

She welcomed Rupert warmly, but there was a 
strange, subdued expression on her face and some- 
thing of awe and mystery in her manner, that he 
failed to understand. 

“ T must let Carruthers know that I am at home 
again,” he remarked after dinner, when Mrs, Sin- 
clair had established bim comfortably upon the 
sofa, in spite of his protests against being treated 
as an invalid avy longer, 

“Dear old fellow, as soon asl feel a little 
stronger I must go down to the Castle, I 
shouldn’t wonder, though, if he came up on pur- 
pose to see me when once he knows of my 
arrival.” 


“ Rupert,” began Mrs. Sinclair, solemnly, “you 
must prepare yourselfto hear some very bad news 
respecting Lord Carruthers. I cannot keep you in 
ignorance any longer, although the shock, when 
you know all, cannot fail to be a revere one, since 
you were always such staunch friende,” 

“Bad-news!” he repeated, quickly. ‘Good 
Heavens! Whatdo you mean! What has hap 
pened? ‘Tell me at once, Eunice ; I hate to be 
kept in suspense,” 

“* Lord Carruthers died suddenly on the day 
before yesterday of heart divease,” continued 
Mrs, Sinclair. “1b took them all by surprise ; 
they did not even know that his heart was 
affected. It is very ead, but I hope you wil! not 
let it make you ill again, dear Rupert, Ob, I 
wish I had not told you.” 

For, covering his face with his hands, Rupert 
Clitheroe lay back among the cushions and 
sobbed like a child. 

Herbert Carruthers had been his only friend 
he had bean loyal to himin spite of great temp- 
tation, and now death had severed their friend-~ 
ship without “permitting any farewell to take 
place between them beforehand. 

Mrs, Sinclair crept softly from the room and 
wisely left him alone for awhile. 

The news of Lord Carruther’s death had given 
him a terrible shock, and at first no thought, 
save of regret for the dead, filled his mind. 

Then, like a flash of lightning the fact of Nes- 
tella’s freedor: burst upon him, and overwhelmed 
him with a sensation of mingled hope and dread. 

He shrank from thie knowledge and the in- 
atinctive joy it produced as from somethiag 
wrong and unnatural ; but, strive as he would, he 
could not banish it entirely. 

He was not evflicientiy well to attend the 
funeral, but a letter, breathing heart-felt sympa- 
thy for her great bereavement, reached the 
Dowager Lady Carruthers from the friend of 
her lost son, To Estella Rupert fe!t that, under 
the cireurnstances, he had no rigit to address 
any forma! consolation. 

Castle Carruthers went to a distant relation, 
since Herbert had died childless, Estella and her 
mother-in-law went to live at the dower house, 
and their income became comparatively a sraall 
one, Rupert Clitheroe. paid a visit to thei 
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there on his recovery. The loss of her son had 
greatly undermined the health and spirits of the 
Dowager. 

She clung to Estella for help’and comfort as 

{ she had been her own daughter, and Estel!a’s 
leyotion to the feeble, querulous woman was 
pleasant to behold. 

Estella’s manner towards hef old lover was 

rank and kindly, but there was a depth of quiet 

reserve in it that prevented him from alluding to 
the past, the breathing a word ‘of love until she 
gave him permission to do so. 

At the end of two years old Lady Carruthers 
died, aud Estella, released from the charge she 
had so generous!y undertaken, felt lonely and 
sad. She had no near relatives with whom she 
cared to take up her abode, and she could not 
go on living at the dower house quite by herself, 
Someone else had evidently been considering 
the subject as well; for ere she had formed any 
plans for the future she received a visit from a 
gran porns who now rejoiced In the title of Major 
Clitheroe, 

The coldness of his reception pained and 
mortified him not a little; it was like a dash of 
cold water thrown on his red-hot earnestness. 

“ Have you formed any plans for the future ?” 


he inquired boldly, after some chil], commonplace | 


remarks had passed between them, “You cannot 
remain here any longer, Estella.” 

“Oh, I shall manage very weil,” she replied, 
carelessly, but with a quiver of pain in her voice 
that he was quick to detect. “ Your own plans 


must be of paramount importance just now, since | 


you are about to be married.” 

‘Married !” he repeated in » tone of astonish- 
“pray who supplied you with such 
valuable information ?” 

‘Old Lady Damper,” said Estella, with down- 


AST GES, 


ment, 


Lady Damper ia au old scanda!l-monuger,” | 


he replied, with a mirthful ring in his deep voice, 
‘* Her report ie without any foundation, At the 
same time, I do really entertain some thoughts 
of getting married,” 

When it is all settled you must allow me to 
congratulate you,” Enxtella remarked, coldly, 

How can it be settled until! [know whether 
the wonan’ I love will consent to marry met” 
he safd, earnestly. ‘* Estella, it ie for you to say 


whether I am to remain a bachelor all my life | 


no. 

You are a very Jesuit for craftiness,” she 
replied, with a blush and a@ tremulous laugh ; 

t Lam not going to risk a second refusal, sir, 
by meeting you half way,” 

fo that case I shall infer that silence gives 
sonsent,’’ he said, as he drew her gently towards 
kissed her fair face again and again in 


Estella, my love, you have wade me 
ery happy! 
have ac last merged into one ; and together we 


wil] tread that path, without any shadow of 


nisunderstanding to lead us astray, unto the 
“ ) 


{THE END.]} 








FACETLA. 


Tropre; “What sre women’s rights, pa?” 
Pa: Everything they want, my boy. Always 
remeber that.” 

TRAVELLER (inquiring at famous castle): “ Can 
I see te antiquities to-day {” Servant: “ [lam 


afraid not, sir, My lady and her daughter have 
gone out. 
Te,cusr: “Now, Jimmie, if you ote three 


apples at two a penoy, then four apples ab four 
for twopence, what would the cost be?” Jimmie: 
“Oh, several guineas, [ believe, Our doctor is an 
expensive one.” 

Miss Styecarox: “ Buv tell me, dear, does a 
man pet really angry every time he comes home 
and finds diuner isn’t ready?” Mts. Benedick 

weetiy): “Yes; just about as angry as a 
woman gets every time she has it ready and he 
goeshn t come heme,’ 


Our paths in life, so long separate, | 


Sue: “Do you know, Harry, father has for- 
bidden you the house}” He: “Forbidden me 
the house! I neverasked him for hia house, His 
daughter is good enough for me." 


Ma. A.; “The first twenty-five years is the 
longest half of any one’s life, no matter how long 
they live.” Mrs. ; ‘* Yes, it took Mies Ontheshelf 
fifteen years to live the last five of that period,” 


Tus evening the Rey. Mr. ——~ will preach his 
| farewell sermon ab the church, and the 
| choir will render a thanksgiving specially com- 
| posed for the occasion. 


| Famrty Doctor: “ Horrors! what an atmos- 
here for a sick man to breathe! It’s enough to 

ill him. What causes that awful odour?” 
| Nurse; ‘*I don’t know, doctor, which one of the 
| medicines it is,” 
| Qsarrupe: “Here comes that horrid Smith 
| girl. I am sure she will stop and talk to us,” 
Mary: “ Oh, I don’t think she will, dear.” Ger- 
trude: “Why?” Mary: “ Because she hasn’t 
anything new on.” 

Mer, Sortty: “ Er—Miss Ethel, there is some- 
thing I—~er—particularly want to say to you. 
Er—when could | have a minute with you alone }” 
Ethel : “Oh, I'll arrange that. Something from 
Wagner, please, Lucy. Now, Mr. Softly.” 

“Don't sit on this bench with me, George, 
please |”’ said Maud. “ Why not?” asked George, 
Because it is only strong enough for one,” said 
Maud, ‘'‘Then, I say, Maud, can’t we be made 
one?” suggested George. 

Tsacuzn: ‘* If you had a suit of clothes and 

somebody should give you another how many 
would you have?’’ Tommy: “ One.” Teacher: 
"How do you make that out?” ‘Tommy: “ My 
| little brother would have the old ones,” 
Eraen: “So Arthur proposed last night?” 
| Maud: ‘' Yes.” Ethel: “And did you accept 
him!” Maud: “I was soawfully excited ! don’t 
know whether [ accepted him or not, Ifhe comes 
to-night I did, and if he doesn’t I dida’s,” 

Mrs. De Sryte; “TI am afraid that young 
man who called on you last evening is not accus- 
tomed to good society.” Daughter: ‘“* Why, 
mother?” Mrs, De Style: “ Whenever he 
speaks he says something.” 

Frast Anarcaist: ‘Vy you atjourn zo goon 
at dot dynamite clup last nigh?’ Second 
| Anarchist : “ Dere vas uo enthusiasm.” ‘* Vat? 
| No enthusiasm vor liperty, equality, und fra- 
| ternity ?” “Notepit, We rum out of peer.” 
| “How many characters are there in your 
play !” asked the manager. ‘ Characters!” said 
the astonished dramatist, “didn’t I just tell you 
that this was an up to datedrama? Not a sig; 
person in the piece has even a shred of character. 

Sue (flouting out of the room); “No; I can 
never be yours—you are not my ideal!” He 
| (preparing to leave): “ What a pity, and I had 
| the diamond ring ready, too.” She; “Oh, what 

a beauty! Well, sit down, and let's talk it 
over.” . 

Apruicant: “No, ma’am, _E couldn’t work 
where there waa children,” Mrs. Keephouse: 
“But we advertised for a girl who understood 
children.” Applicant: ‘I do understand ’em, 
ma'am. That's why I wouldn’t work where 
they are.” 

Batons: “ Are you ever troubled with a roar- 
ing in your ears at night!” Pappe: “I should 
| think Lam.” “ What do you do for it?" “When 
it gets so that I can’t stand it any longer I get 
up and walk the floor with him till he quiets down 
and goes to sleep.” 

Penpensis: “Did the bride's father do the 
correct thing whea young Spuckins married Miss 
Cashhox?.” Warrington : “ Well, ‘he gave the 
bride Pendennis (interruptiug) : “I knew 
he would do something handsome.” Warrington 
‘resuming): “ He gave the bride away.” 

Prorgssorn or Grorocy: “Gentlemen, at the 
close of the sucamer session [ asked’ you to report 
to me individually any object of extraordinary 
interest you might meeb in your tive out- 
inge. Mr, Fresh, you may begin.” Mr. Fresh: 
“ Mirie had yellow hair, blue eyes, and a tailor- 
made dress |” 























“Waar a splendid woman she ig! TE am 
glad co think you have got euch's wife.” Suck 
a wife! Why, man, you havé no idea of’ her 


generosity ! n I was poor shé refused ‘to 
marry me because she was afraid of being 4s 
burden upon me; but. the I came into 


my fortune she consented at once. What do you 


think of that for kindness ¢” 


“ Par” Reaan had a face.on him that, as he 
had once remarked himself, was an “ offince to 
the landscape.” Next to his homeliness his 
poverty was the most conspicuous part of him. 
An Irish neighbour met him recently, when the 
following colloquy ensued: ‘An’ how are ye, 
Pat?” “ Moighty bad, intoirely. It’s shtar- 
vation that’s shtarin’ me in the face.” “ Is that 
so? Sure, and it can’t be very pleasant for ayther, 
of yez.” y cf 


A youna married couple lived very happily 
together, One morning, however, the young 
woman was very morose at the breakfast-table, 
and behaved in a most extraordiuary way. The 
husband noted the change in her manner, but on 
being questioned by him as to the cause of it 
she would uot give him satisfaction until ‘he 
finally insisted on being. told what was~ the 
matter. ‘‘ Wellj’ she said at last, “if I dream 
again that you have kissed another woman, I 
will not speak to you again as long as I live.” 

Aw insurance clerk sent his card to bis florist 
recently with a young lady’s address on one 
side and the following note on the other: 
“ Anything will do for this girl” When the 
clerk called that evening the servant met him 
with his bouquet, handed it to him, and slammed 
the door in his face. The florist had tied his 
card bearing the address to the flowers, but 
written in a feminine hand below his note was, 
“There is one thing that will not do for this 
girl, and you are it,’ 

* Acorpents +” gaid the old eea captain, “ No, 
we never have any to speak of on this line, Why, 
one trip, about a year ago, the ship caught fire 
down in the hold, and we never discovered it till 
we got into port and began to unload.” " That's 
atrange. t pat the fire our!” “Why, it 
burned down through to the sea, and the water 
put it out, Couldo’t burn the water, you know.” 
And the captain walked away smiliag, while the 
interlocutor was 80 astonished that he, never 
thought to ask why the ship did not sink. 

Lunatics often assume a superiority of intel- 
lect to others which is quite amusing, A. gentle- 
man travelling in Berkshire some years ago, while 
walking slong the road, not far from the,side of 
which there rana railway, encountered.a number 
of insace- people out for exercise in charge ofa 
keeper. With a nod toward the railway lines, 
he said to one of the lunatics: “ Where does this 
railway go tol” The lunatic looked at him 
scornfully a moment, and then replied; “Ib 
don’t go anywhere. We keep it here to run 
traine on.” ; 

A. RESPECTABLE countrywoman in a Lanark- 
shire village, having been deprived of ber hus- 
band by death, was visited the day after the 
oceurrence by a neighbour, that she might con- 
dole with her in her sad bereavement, \'f Weel, 
Tibbie,” exclaimed the visitor Ry 
“hoo are ye the day aiter yer sair low} “Oh, 
I'm gey ill,” replied Tibbie, who had a large 
wooden bowl of oatmeal porridge on the table 
béfore her. “I’ve been greetin’ (crying) sin 
fower o'clock this mornin’, an' I'm just gaun to 
start again as sune as I’ve suppit this bicker o' 
parritch,” 

A NIOE inetance of the biter bitten took’ place 
in a street In Glasgow some time ago. A geutile- 
man sitting in a tramcar, which had not yet 
started from the terminus, saw an otanibus 
moving off, and being in a hurry, got off the car 
and boarded the ‘bus. The car conductor 
followed bim.on to the ‘bus, and demanded the 
fare—i.e.,a halfpenny—which the passenger after 
some demur paid. As the var-conductor was 
leaving the "bus, however, the conductor of ‘the 
latter, with a humorous appreciation of the 
situation, demauded one from the car- 
conductor as his fare, which he-had ultimately to 
pay. ob tho 
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Tue Prince of Wales is to proceed to The 


Deepdene,’ near Dorking, on Saturday, October 
5th, after attending the races at Kempton Park. 
His Royal Highness will be the guest of Lilian, 
Duchess of tiborough, and Lord William 
Beresford until the sebeering Monday. 

Tur Duke and Duchess of York are to be the 
gueste of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland at 
Danrobin from Monday, the 30th inst., until 
Saturday, October 5th, when they will return. to 
Sandringham. A ball ‘will probably be given at 
Dunrobin in honour of the Royal visit, 

Tre Queen has given a conditional promise to 

lay the foundation-stone of New Mar Lod ge 
pext month. The Duke and Duchess of Fife 
are now at Old Mar Lodge, which is much too 
small for the reception of their ueual large party 
in the shooting season. The néw mansion is to 
be of regal proportions, 

Tux Princess of Wales purposes spending about 
two months in Denmark, Hor Royal Highness 
very natura'ly likes to embrace every possible 
opportunity: of being as much-as possible with 
her father a mother now that they are advan- 
cing in. years and in’ declining health, for the 
Princees has always been as devoted a daughter 
as a wife and mother. 

THe Duchess of Albany, with the Duke and 
I Princesa Alice of Albany, aud her Royal High- 
ness’s only unmarried sister, Prineess Elizabeth, 
of Waldeck-Pyrmont, have Birkball, which is 
quite close to Balmoral, placed at their, disposal 
by the Queen, and are making & lengthened stay 
there, . 

Tar Empress Frederick, who has been residing 
during.the last five months at ber chateau onthe 
Taunus Hills, near Cronberg, will probably come 
to England early in October, on a visit. to the 
Queen at Balmoral, accompanied by .Prince and 
Princess Frederick, Charles of Hesse, The 
Empress Frederick inteuds to spend part of next 
winter at Rome, and she wil] be at Naples fora 
short time, aad is probably going to Greece for 
the early spring, on a visit to the Duke-and 
Dachoss of Sparta, 

Tue hereditary Prinse of Hohenlohe- Langen- 
bugs who is e to be married to Princes 

exaudra of Coors (third daughter of the 
Dube and Dace af Cas ), is the only gon of 
the Governor-General x oa wate 4 and a 
first. cousin of the - sola Empress. Prince 
Eruest, who wae born in September, 1863, was 
for several. yearé an attech’ of the German 
Embassy in London, but for the last few months 
he has filled an important civil post xt Strasburg, 
His sister was married last year to the hereditary 
Prince of Leiningen, The Prince of Hohenlohe- 
Langenburg is @ grandson of the Duchess of 
Kent. This family possess large estates in Wiir- 
temberg. 

It is whispered that the public announcement 
of the e ment of Prince Christian of Den- 
mark ito pretty cousin, the Princess Maud 
of Wal walebenty take place. It will bea 
great delight to her grandparents to know that 
the .youngest child of their favourite daughter 
will eome day be Queen of her mother's oo 
The son of the Crown Prince of Denmark 
certainly never be dull if he secures so bright 
and piquant little wife as pretty Princess Maud 
will assuredly make, 

Tae Dowager Czaritea recently received an 
offering from the Finlanders, in remembrance of 
the many happy hours she spent with her hus- 
band in cruising about their shores in by ce 
Stimmera, The Skirgard communities of Fin 
have sent her Majesty an address, of which the 
text was written by their famous poet, Z Topeling, 
On the title-page is painted a bunch of 
violets, and the initial le'ter in the left-hand 
topcorner is ornamented with a picture of two 
yachts and the od ide ears At the bottom 
of the right-hand isa view of the Ekenés 
Skérgorod ; and \ddrese is in black, white, 
and red lettering, colours of the House of 


~Rowatol-"Phewhole“is enclosed fo a tase of || 


brown leather, with the inperial coat of arms on 
both sides, 








THERE are over 320,000 servant pirls in Lon- 
don, 

In marching soldiers iske 75 steps per minute; 
quick marching, 198; and) in charging, 150 
steps, 

Tue sudden changes of climate encountered 
by soldiers when troops are moved from one 
quarter of the world to another are estimated as 
inereasing the annual mortality of. Europe. by 
50,000 men; 

THE loss incurred by the wearing of coins in 
circulation has been made the subject of a num- 
ber of preciee experiments, from which it was as- 
ce'tained that £106 worth of sovereigns lost 
43 9s. 4d, of their value in a hundred years ; 
similarly £100 worth of half-crowns lost 
£13 lle. 823° £100 worth of shillings 
£36 149, 1d.; and £100 worth of sixpences 
lost £50 183, Sd. in value, or more than one- 
half, in the hundred years. It will be noted, 
with regard to. the silver coins, that the less 
their value the greater the amount of wear, 
These lesser coins are, of couse, most used ; and 
80, in the case of a sixpence, a century’s wear 
reduces it to less than half ite original value. 





GEMS. 


Thx stronger the body, the more it obeys; 
the weaker the body, the more it comomiands. 
No good man can ever be happy when he is 
unfit for the career of simple and commonplace 
duty, 
Tang nob when heavy. tasks are laid upon 
ou that it is a misfortune, but rather high 

Our that you are thus signalled out to lead or 
to teach. De not discouraged, though you see. no 
results, The trend of the agee is behind you, 
and time but an illusion of human conecious- 
ness, 

One important wag of finding out what ought 
to be doue in any department of life is by con- 
sidering .what.is being dove. . All the future is 
made out of the precent, and the youth who is 
to be a valuable factor in a bray te come must be 
well acquainted with what others are doing 
now. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 


Orancr SnowsaLis.—-Boil one cup of rice, 
and when cool spread evenly on six or eight 
dumpling cloths, Pare as many small oranges, 
taking of wll the white skit, und tie the fruit 
surrounded ..by the rice in the clothe, boiling 
steadily for an hour, Turn out, cover with pow- 
dered sugar, and serve with whipped cream or a 
rich liquid sauce, 

Sponcxy Caxe.—Beat three epgs, yolks and, 
whites together, very. thoroughly ; add one and 
one-half cups of sugar, beat enough to mix. well ; 
add one teaspoonful - of. vanilla. Into thie put 
one and one-half cups of sifted pastry flotr in 
which has been mixed a nful of baking 
powder. When this is well mixed add 9 good 
half cup of water, aud bake immediatel 
for twenty minutes, or, until Lt begins. to shrink Fie 
fromthe paw od eins 

To Preserve Peas ror Winter Uss.—Shell 
the peas and put them into boiling water. Give 
them et ce ot OG boils, then drain them, and 

pack tates a cloth, and then on another. to 
aoa without Geile them, Then spread them be- 





fore: a ary. Put teem, inte ee 
a i u mos) 

sakes: "a lttip HRGESC MAG chon, fer, wife 
winter. Or the t ig Fcspes my pretee 
bot Alling, the artles quite full... Leave only } 
Dey Be te ab pour, in. some 
melted “mitton suet, eork, and. _ the 
cork with resin or wat, 
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Somes interesting discoveries have recently been 
made about animal life on the Hawaiian Isiaads, 
It appears that: all the: Jand snd fresh water 
shells are peculiar to the, locality, Nor is this 
all. Fifty-seven out of the seyenty-eight species 
of birde, and seven hundred out of the one 
thousand species of insects, do not exist in any 
other portion of the globe. : 

THERsz are few spots on the ocean so dreadful 
to the mariner, yet so little known to the 
average Jandsman, a3 Sable Island, the great 
wrecking-grourd of the North Atlantic, A 
wreck-chart. of the island, published on an 
elaborate scale by the acon Ra of the Marine 
and Fisheries of the Canadian Government, shows 
the known places of more than 150 wrecks, and 
these have ali taken piace during the present 
century. No record was kept of the wre ks prior 
to 1801, 

A REMARKABLE bird's nest is preserved i: the 
Museumof Natural History at Soleure, Switzer 
land, There are a number of clock-makir ig chops 
at Soleure; and“in the windows of these shops 
there are often found lying disused cr broken 
springe of clocke. One of thee clock- maker: 
noticed a bird’s-nest of peculiar appearance in » 
tree in his yard. He examined it, and found 
that a poir of wagtails had built a nest entirely 
of clock springs, After the feathered architect: 
had reared their brood the finder presented the 
nest to the museum, where it is preserved as a 
atriking illustration of the skill of birds ia turn 


| ing their surroundings to advautage. 


By a new process, the refuse fibré from paper 
mills is to be made into celluloid. The supply 
of “material is collected from water non 
washing, By the addition of chemicals, these 
fibres are precipitated and form a filmy tors, 
which is strained, allowed to seitie, and then 
pressed into a solid body. After being put 
through some very simple processes, it can be 
cut into alices and ‘arranged in any required 
form, This isa valuable discovery, as it utilises 
that which heretofore has gone to waste, The 
preparation differs from ordinary ce!luloid in that 
it is positively non-inflammuble, and has were 
rigidity to make it available for stereotyping aut 
similar purposes, 

Tr is paid that a new glass has been mani 
factured, that, while it allows the free passage 
of light, isa. decided check to heat. In an 
experiment it was proven that a glass plate four- 
tenths of an inch thick allowed but four and 
six-tenthe per cent. of radiant heat to pass 
through it. Ordinary window-glass iets eighty- 
six per cent, of heat through. A very thin slab 
of this glass allowed lees than one per cent. cf 
heat from to pass throngh it, although it 
permitted the tranemission of = ve per cent, 
of heat from sunlight: If this glass is en equal 
bar to coldj "it is a discovery that will revolt 
tionise bg avd many other of the arta. 
anodes contains iron in the form of ferrous 


A Frxxon chemist brought spun giscs into 
practical use about ~egA years ago, = ig b | 
art of, spinning ong before 
that time. ..He = succeeded in softening the 
hard, shiny effect of the glass fabric, giving iba 
eilky effoct that was much more pleasing. a 
pth we endeavoured to reduce its brittleness 

spun glass, whose threads were Bh 
finer ne ys Ae thoge of silk, and whose texture was 
much like that of wool. =e could readily 
be. woven:and all kinds of ar were made of 
it. ..I.was found especially suivible for gurgics 
use, owing to its antiseptic properties aud its 
cleanliness, | The fact that glass is unaitacked by 
most acids nade the fabric useful for laboratory 
filters, and pearly al! well equipped odtabltihisenite 
of the Kind now use them. The cloth is, bécide, 
Domactabustibis and a poor conductor of heat. 
As »the ; eg fibres are perfe:‘ly non- 
spots and stains can.b. readily 
ae i Ya this same reason the cloth. cannot 
uae 5 itcan be spun of coloured, giase, and 
the colour is absolutely fast and unchanging. 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ixquresr.—We presume it is in print. 

G. H.—It is good policy for him to do ao. 

8. §.—Purchase a cheap guide to London. 

Surrerrr.—We do not give medical advice. 

Doverrut.—-What you propose fs fm possible. 
A.—There are many booka on the subject. 

Cunioos.—It bas never borne avy other name. 

Bippy.—They make excellent home-made wine. 

Ave.—Lord Wolseley "never was Viceroy of India, 

Nona.—Enniskillen is near the centre of Ireland. 

T. T.—A long nose is supposed to indicate sagacity. 

T. G.—Pumice-stoue from any palater or colourman, 


Lyrerestep,—We have no knowledge of the business 
at all. 


Onarui#,—Thoughtful people are the first to have 
wrinkles, 

}lousewirs.—All sweet dishes improve in flavour by 
belug kept cool, 

Aonxa.— Your late master is not bound to give you a 
ohar acter. 

V. K. Apply to the principal keeper of antiquities at 
the muse 

Fousm-Aa a rola i ie — to let an experienced 
jeweller clean or polish pearis. 

Ove wro Wants To Know.—It is essentially a trade 
matter, and therefore outside the svope o! this colunm 

Cocxyry.—Billingsgate Market is beyond doubt the 
largest fish market ia the United Kingdom. 

Cooxis.--You may use either brown moist sugar or 
Yoaf sugar. Many prefer the former. 

Inquisrrrve.—Q Is the letter O with a tail. Hence its 
name, which comes from{the French quewe, a tail. 

GB. W.—fiweet of! and rotten stone will not tarnish 
nearly as soon as the more apeady cleansers, 

Worzirv.—It is possible that your system is down, 
and a little tonic medicine might benefit you. 

Amarteva Vet.—You can use a small pistol for the 
purpore 

Taovetep.-—It is clear there will be difficulty in 
gottlng any money. 

Queeist.—Business addresses are not given in this 
Aepartment. 

Onz wHo Wayts to Kyow.—Addresses of makers 
cannot be given in these columns, 


Arxrous.—You can do nothing in the osse without 
the «!c. of 4 aolicitor, 


Epuar.—The Pacific is fully a mile deeper than any |’ 


other ooean, 


Doracy.—Sir Colin Campbell had command of the 
®iigbland Brigade in the Crimea. 

Oty Reapea.—If the charcoal has becomeloaded with 
impurity you must renew the stock. 

Recore.—Under the circumstances stated the young 
lady should take the gentloman's arm. 

D. L.—Olerks are not required in the Colonies; they 
seldom if ever get on at all 

Rvuvo.ren.—-The largest is Yorkshire, the smallest is 
Rutlandshire; and the most central Warwickshire, 


Rowarp.—-Any reliable stationer in your city will 
show you the best styles of cards. 


Worermp Mornyr.—We are quite unable to give 
advice upon the subject, which is purely 8 medical one. 


Ruagat.—Only the male katydid makes the sound 
which gives itite name, The female makes no noise. 


Saaksexniuy.——“ But, like to village curs, bark when 
‘their fellows do,” will be found in King Henry VU, 
act iL, scene 4. 


inqvurnina Reaper.—Work may be got at about a fifth 


moore than wages going at home ina climate where you 
get tho worth of your money. 


Tony.—As long as a farmer uses imperial weights and 
xeasures he may give aa much overweight or over- 
measure as he likes, 


Inpionant Aray.—-Under all circumstances you have 
a0 right to reproach the young lady for the manner in 
which she has acted. 

LaxceLot.—Your best course is to make yourself 
thoroughly acquainted with the countries likely to suit 
you before you decide, 

Ciementine.—Advertise in the daily newspapers, 

tating your qualifications, &c., or make application, by 
letter, or in person to business houses, 

Eriqverre.--You must have a fomale relative or friend 
presont, who will be also aseful in assisting you to 
entertain him 

QGeRann.--The Union Jack, a combination of the 
crosses of St. Andrew, St. George and 86. Patrick, is the 
service flag of Great Britain 

Ewnip.--It would be cruel to encourage im the young 
man a hope which you do not at present wish to be 
woalised 





Incomar.—If you have never been taught elocution 
yourself you are not likely to learn from a cook how to 
teach others. 


Fyseeae, ~Renietie te sieges. with a 
rade for the and a ball is 
is played by ineans of cards. 

Hawwan.—Put the white of an egg intoa saucer, keep 

stirring 18 with @ plece of alum about the also of « 
walout until it becomes @ thick jelly. 


8. the Portuguese fu 118." 'The Aborigines of Hovieates 
1498. The Aborigines or Hottentot, 
= aces gre Mohammedans. 


Ever mc te beat would be to write 
to the matron of one of the London hospitals, 
stating your ease, when we have no doubt your desire 
would be satisfied. 


i agen gry ia family quarrels rarely 
results in satisfaction to those most concerned. It is 
alraost always better to let the parties settle their own 
difficulties. 


ular table 
rouge et noir 


PB anny me girls should be cautious about writing 


reons of whom they know comparatively 
ites or aoe rem on the ee of those to 
whom they have been only casually fntroeduced. 


THE FARMER'S CHOICE. 


Ir ene 0 Reema Welt he ee rs 
= on a summer eve he went (three maidéns fair 


He talked of love and marriage and inquired in spor- 
ve way, 
What each to recommend herself with honesty could 


aay. 

The first replied: “That I can do in helf-a-dozen 
And I can warble operas with c'en a Patti's lungs, 

I can pirouette, or on Carmencita toes, 


Or can take, if need requires it, a most artistic "pose. 
he a Patti's lungs,” he said, ‘‘ would lose their 
te 

Where lowing ot the cattle ia the music of the day. 

Aud Carmencita toes, I fear, amid the fragrant rows 

Of cereal vegetation, would hardly deign to pose.” 

“But 1," declared the second, “van with Millais’ 
fingers paints 

fat =? etch for you, at pleasure, a houri or a 
gaint. 

Or work to charm your fancy, an wsthetic smoking- 
cup, 

Or droning.gown, to tempt you right away to take a 
Rap.” 


“But farmers,” he objected, “are not very apt you 
kno 


wy, 
In smoking-caps wathetic, or in dressing gowns | to Ny 
= ey the youngest, he inquired ; hat 


With a. a 8 pretty ‘phush, she amas “Not very much, 


“TI only keop my father’s house as fresh as fairy 
And give ‘him what he likes to eat precisely at the 
Bat toe never have the headache, acd never have the 
gh Day” ce crted the eager youth, “ you're just the 
a OH. 7. 


. D.—The Christmas card is 
those most in favour now are the 
stationers’ and lithographers’ 
in demand. 


out of fashion ; 
mph of the fancy 
art; colour work is not 


F. B,. H.—If the publication is‘ posthumous the copy- 
right — for +e two years from the first publica- 
tion, and belongs to the of the author's 
manuscript, 

Feances.—Rolls which have become dry may be 
freshened by dipping them quie Fs water, and 
placing them in the oven for two or minutes until 
the water has dried. 

Constant Reaper.—You must get eg / thin paper, 
wesh it over with a mixture composed of tine, 
six parts; resin, one part, and boiled nut oil, one part. 
The beat thing is a plece of soft, fine sponge. 

Youne Hosress.—Music is not only the best substi- 
tute for conversation or discourse but it is something 
to relied upon when other of 
fail. 





oe 


Pete.—Man, as applied to the teas is a 
of the old Roman M ch was somewhat 
d to be samipgiven tothe island 





B.zayor.—-If you are of fatr complexion you will have 
freckles in spite of any preventive you may eed but 
laving the face in buttermilk at night, letting it dry on, 
and washing off in morning is as good a “cure” as you 
are likely to find, 

Estaes.—Pick your parsley, leaving out all main 
stalks, then put tne picked branches into a moderate 
oven and keep them there until the curled leaves break 
when taken between ioaw and thumb ; then withdraw 
to cool and store away in bottles, 
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Usrorrowate tn Love.-You ask if the lady 
whose pegs coy you give is handsome. @ are 
inclined to ik she be considered . , 
but not handsome, Weare disposed to she has 
& hasty temper. 

Rornis.—The iced jelly referred tois simply calves’ feet 
jelly made in the usual way. Put it into ® ireener, and 
freeze it as you would ice-cream: Berve tt ine ace 


bowl, or in j:liy glasses, It cannot be m in this 
way, "pnt it sparkles more and looks handsomer 
when moulded. 


lt 


V. O.—Get a small my foe vayt of eait atid 
powdered salt of Jernon is twelve times 
as much of first as of second, mix, drop some on stain, 
an rab gently with « bit of cork tt tain 
then wash with cold water; afterwards with 
linseed oil. 

Nemo.—Several kinds of the laurel or bay tree pro- 
duce camphor. The tree is cut up into small pleces, 
and heated with water in iron kettles, which are fitted 
with round covers filled with straw. The steam which 
rises wets the straw, and when it cools the camphor is 
left in the straw in small grains. ~ : 

H. 8. W.—Water all plants that require it in the 


soning; leave no water in the saucer of any plant 
after the whole bas become saturated ender 
pe ey a a 


hile the lower, toe oe 
Susie eas Raita coin for 


as much as we 


re many that effect the 
cvtekan atteibates to corns but really are caused 
by ether trothion. “I t is often the case that a muacle is 


™ 
strained ora nérve fey he hurt. The foot is a v 
delicate and. complex member, and needs very m 
serdieie ef and a than it pene ee the 
masjorit. persons there is anything seems 
serious, it is well to consult a surgeon. 

a coe sited i ere 

86 or con a 

bagi in a large kettle 


toughened 

folding cloths, &<., seend Oe ae from 
knook! }, ia enough water to cover them 
en this water to a boil, let it botl for some 
time, then lift the pan off the fire, and do not touch its 
con the water is perfectly cold. 

Genrrupe.—~Camphor, Me gr ae and Keating's 
powder aught to prove Metall in ridding a house of 
moths ; aquirt the powder where the other things can- 


not be used, pus bite of cake camphor in linen 

poeta: yan ‘ae sige homie te 
ne roun 

eneek wa round shelves, and in boxes; give 

air in apartments, and turn over articles nen 


be 
i 
Hl 


st 
e 


Worarep.—One of the most important ta to 
a mild nl ceainaly: ply tity of 
very mi = juan 
cimmouls, oF borax, which ie bet » and. plenty of 

scrubbing. If the hair is Pn Bay gna’ (3 - ttle 
fine of! or vaseline be rubbed into the to good 
advantage, The on of the hair depends largely 
on the state of the system. Very often a thorough 
course of constitutional twoatuient is the only thing 
that will put the hair in good condition. 

Anwerre.—B8ift into s quart of Indian 
py mg Pen eee Fe Hews ay ve A 

of boiling milk, sufictent to make a dough. 
the milk bot with the and a quarter of « 
pound of fresh butter. Stir all very hard, and set it to 
cool. Syl toes on O50 came , and when the 
mixture is cool stir them y tnto it. Butter 
some square or oblong tins and fill them with the 
mixture. Set them in a moderate oven, and bake them 
well. Serve them up hot, and cat them ‘with butter or 
treacle, or both. 

ScHootpoy.—A very Px 


5B 
Ser 


{ 


convenien 
made out ~ onion juice by 

cain fol ET Ser being 

being pressed, quite a 

quantity of very That fluid. This is used 
sively in various trades for r on to tin, or 
zine, or even glass, and the tenacity which it holds 
would a auyone on piamns t the first attempt. It 
ia a cheap and good equally as 
weil as the mere costly po = rg it would Pay ny 
one to tad this novel way of making mucilage for . 
selves. 


i 








Tex Lo Reap Post-free. Three-halfpence 
Wookly ; or Quarterly, One Shilling and Rightpenea, 


Aut Back Noumenrs, Parts and Vouomne are in print, 
and may be had of all Booksellers, 


Re 
Tee INDEX to Vor. I/X1V. is Now Ready; Price One 
post-free, Three-halfpence. 


Penny, 


fn lone eee 
of Soose basse, $34, Strand, W.0. . 


ti¢ We cannot undertake to return rejected manu- 
scripts. 
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: ‘DR. J. GOLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE. | 
eee P 4 w 
a THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 4 
o bas CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered. ; ; ; 
Re CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. ‘i 
+ and CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases—-DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUE, ia 
ote CHLORODYNE acts like acharm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLERA and DYSENTERY. sf 
than CHLORODYNE effectually cute short all attacks of EPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS, 1a 
ae _CHLORODYNE cont ntve NEURALGIA, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIS, &c. hk: 
vg i It is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovercd 4 % 
‘wich 3 CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION. a | 
) pro- 3 Sold in Bottles at Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and 4s. 6d. None Gennine without the words ‘*Dr. J, COLLIS 4 3 
leces, > BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony > Br 
4 ie accompanies each Bottle, Song ManuractvreER— 1 Me 
oF ts 3 J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. | a 
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“s — HOLLOWAYS PILLS AND OINTMENT, RISING SUN STOVE 3 
ants THE BEST MEDICINES FOR FAMILY USE. ne | 
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Ms Purify the Blood, correct all Disorders of the internal organs 



































EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLACKLEAD 

















| the And are Invaluable in all Complaints incidental to Females. Bm 
ecmn § / 
THE OINTMENT IN THE WORLD, Ri 
ns the most reliable Remody for Chest and Throat Affections, Gout, Rheumatism, Stiff i 
Joints, Old "Wounds, Sores, Ulcers, and all Skin Diseases. N.B.—In Half the Time and with Half the Labour you can produce more polish with Two - 4 
— Penny Packets of the “ Rising Sun” than with Half-a-dozen Penny Packets of ordi 4 is ‘ 
~o Manufactured only at 78, New Oxford Street, London, | = wy siacklead. ca 
h ite And sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the World. ; oe 
ing’s N.B.—Advice gratis, at the mere naa. daily, between the hours of 11 and 4, RISIN SUN tl uid METAL POLISH ae ; 
ae of or by letter i i 
can- ie; 8 
— Exquisite Models, Perfect Fit. Guaranteed Wear. Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. ‘oS 
ee w & PATENT DIAGONAL Gives to Metal Articles of every Description (Gold, Silver, Copper, Brags, Steel, &c., also L Ei 
r F SEAM CORSETS, Glass), @ Beautiful Soft Brilliant Polish, which lasts Six Times as Long Without f y 
lo PATENTED IN ENGLAND AND ON THE CONTINENT. Tarnishing as other kinds. a 
y of Will not split in the Seams, nor tear in the Fabric, sim 
sd Made in White, Black, and all the Fashionable Colours and J : te: 
good Shades in Italian Cloth, Satin, and Coutil ; also in the New i oe 
rgely Sanitary Woollen Cloth, 4s. 1ld., 5s, 11d., és, 1id., 78. 11d. ’ 1 ie. 
ough per pair and upwards ‘ $ 
hing “ Admirably modelled—exquisitely neat and strong.” | Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., as well as the STARCH % Fa 
TREE GouD SDALS GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, as in it are combined, in thei: 
dian VM > Rm Pp ww : duce BEAUTIFI 
pint (WA Scola by the principal Drapers and Ladies Outfitters in PROPER sissies tt, all meta? necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
= ‘ia the United Kingdom and Colonies, WHITE GLOSSY LINEN. Requires no addition and no preparation. 
the ecnaans Quickly correct all| j 
utter irregularities, remove 
— on obstructions, and ’ 
relieve the distressing 
ce symptoms so preya- EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST, 
lent with the sex. 
2 Boxes Is, 14d. & 2s. 9d. (the In 3d. Boxes. 
id for latter contains three times 
large the quantity) of allChemists. | | Samples of the above Four articles post free for 8 stamps, or of any One for 2 stamps (to 
xten- | | Sent anywhere on receipt of 
nm, or Pi S 15 or: 84 — by the cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 
holds FEMALES whe 2 t TOWLE, 
5. 6It Lom ottingham. 
ay as : aare of Imitations injurious & worthless ! | C. CHANCELLOR & C0., LONDON, E.C 
hen. 
pat, ‘Bo you suffer from HEADACHE, NEURALGIA, 
ag PAINS or DIZZINESS? If so send to the 
ie tNATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO 
mg 
oe OF PS + 
Chief Office: 138, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 
2G: x q 4 
; al FOR THEIR HOME TESTS. POST-FREE. te 
rant S ap 
‘tod The mae oinllatalie SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever known. « 
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WORTH A CUINEA A BOX. 


BEECHAM'S PILLS. | 
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iia Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as |. 
| a te | Sick Headache, Constipation, 
TE if nace _ Weak Stomach, Impaired Digestion, | 
ti iim SS, | : . 
rt) | mame? Disordered Liver, and 
if =—.. Female Ailments, 

i)” THE SALE IS NOW SIX MILLION BOXES PER ANNUM. 

‘ i | Prepared only by » the Proprietor, THOMAS BEECHAM, St. Helen’s, Lancashire. 


Sold by all Druggists and Patent Medicine Dealers everywhere, in Boxes, 9}d., 1s. 1$d. and 2s. 9d. each. 
Full directions with each Box. 


BEECHANT’S TOOTH PYASTE: 


nd itself; it is Efficacious, Economical, Cleanses the Teeth, Removes Tartar, Prevents Decay, and 
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i Will recommen: 
I is a Pleasant and Reliable Dentifrice. 
et In Collapsible Tubes.—Of all Druggists, or from the Proprietor for One Shilling, Postage Paid. 
ej ~ 
© Battles « 
J Suld NEAY E’s 
: f Everywhere. , 
ee. | ‘he Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, E"*OO kD 
ae Blotches, Eczema, Acne, Disfigure- LOTIO fi 
[ea | ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, i 
Hf Supple, Healthy. FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS. 
:. az 
if 2s. 6d. WEAVE’S 
oe | 4 SOLD EVERYWHERE. : ‘ 
ee QUININE AND IRON E"OOD. 
. ba . GREAT Rone STRENGTH | 
foe GREAT MENTAL STRENGTH | : ‘ 
ES GREAT DIGESTIVE STRENGTH | A PURE CEREAL PREPARATION. 
£4 Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, 
; tt Hysteria. Nervous Complaints, &e. 
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BREAKFAST—SUPPER. 4 
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GRATEFUL— COMFORTING. 


OCOA 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 
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Grate Polish. 


No Hard Work. ' 
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oh | stai Pal The Best General Family Medicine 
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' oe Cure Headache at Once 
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